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WUOSB FAITH IN ME WAS MY INCENTIVE 
WHOSE AFPREaATION IS MY CONSTANT STIMULUS 

TUIS BOOK IS 



it so well that there need be no going back 
to pick up dropped stitches. 

Regarded from this standpoint, the claim 
this little volume puts forth on its title-page 
* may possibly not prove a misnomer. The 
chapters that make up the book appeared 
first in Hai-per's Bazar, and were written in 
the light gained by the author's own stum- 
blings and uprisings. It is her earnest hope 
that her experience lessons may guide other 
young housekeepers past some of the pitfalls 
she herself did not escape. 

OcHiaTTNE Tehoune Hekeick. 
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RESTIKG THE HOUSE. 

HousE-HnuTiNG IS of all enterprises perhaps 
I most discouraging. The young couple 
ho start out on such a search generally be- 
, with exalted anticipations. They have 
leir ideal domicile very clearly before them. 
Siey say, decidedly, "We will have this," 
e shall insist upon that," and end by tak- 
bg what they can get. 

Probably architects and builders do not 
deliberately plan houses that are meant for 
models of inconvenience, although to the 
practical eye this often seems the case. Es- 
pecially does it appear thus to the young 
isekeeper eager to make iif her home a 
1 
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model of its kind, and firm of faith in lier 
ability to accomplish this — only she must do 
it in her own way. A httle experience usu- 
ally opens her eyes to the fact that she must 
render her success the greater by the diffi- 
culties she overeomes in winning it. 

In every large city there is a comparative- 
ly small number of houses for people in mod- 
erate circumstances. Tenements for the very 
poor, mansions for the rich, abound ; but, ex- 
cept in the suburbs, it is not easy to find a 
pleasant home ^vhere a young couple can set 
up their domestic gods except at a heavy 
cost. Eight here is the first stumbling-block. 
It is hard to choose a house in an unfashion- 
able locality or at a distance from the shop- 
I ping centres, but, the choice once made, few 

regret it. Mr. Micawber's dictum " that if a 
man had twenty pounds a year for his in- 
come, and spent nineteen [rounds nineteen 
shilhngs and sLxpcnce, he would be happy; 
but that if he spent twenty pounds one he 
would be miserable," contains more than a 
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•ain of truth. Let the rent of the bouse bo 
in proportion to the purso of its occupants, 
A man with an income of two tliousand ilol- 
lars a year has no right to devote more than 
one fourth of that to payment for the ivaof 
to cover lum. If bo can get it for less, 
so much the better. House-rent Is a hard 
tug at the best. TJie inevitable paj-ment, 
the fixed sum that must be fortlicoming 
whether or no, that cannot bo diminished 
by economy, as may be the amounts expend- 
ed for food and clothing, is a hard enough 
pull in any case. All this should bo tak- 
en into consideration in renting the house. 
Oiiard against hastily assuming obligations 
that are liable to become cruel bontls. 

There are, however, other extravagances 
besides those involved in the outlay of mon- 
ey. Even high rent is cheaper than doctora' 
bills, and the healthfulness of the locality 
where the bouse 8tan<ls is a prime requisite. 
In this day it is hard to Hnd any district 
whose residents can conscientiously claim for 
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it entire exemption from malaria, but it 
should at least have the reputation of com- 
parative freedom. The quick observer will 
readily notice how the house stands — wheth- 
er it has a sunny exposure, if there are 
undrained lands or stagnant ];oola in the 
neighborhood, or if it is too heavily shaded. 
Beautiful as trees make the grounds about a 
house, it is better to be exposed to the hot- 
test rays of the sun in summer, the keenest 
blasts of the blizzards in winter, than to run 
any risk from too thick shade and the damp- 
ness induced by it. What is true of foliage 
applies also to the shadow cast by bricks 
and mortar. A tall building will sometimes 
prove as dangerous a neighbor as the rank- 
est vegetation. No apartment is really 
healthful, still less is it suitable for a living- 
room, in which the suii does not shine for a 
part of each day, and where there are not 
ample means of ventilation. 

The location of the home fixed upon, the 
house itself requires a careful inspection. 
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SKHTLNQ THE HOUSE. 5 

iTho cellar must first be oxaniined for any 
I traces of dampness. Its floor and walls 
I should be as dry as those of the upper rooms. 
I Most thorough search should be made to sec 
[ if there are cesspools near enough to taint 
I the air of the cellar, and thus plant the 
i of fever and diplitheria. Drainage is 
I receiving closer attention each year, as the 
i-Students of sanitation learn with more abso- 
Mute certainty its effect upon the health of 
»mmunities. The arrangement of waste- 
" pipes, their connection with sewers, the sys- 
tem of gas and water traps, should be stud- 
ied by every householder who values his ovm 
Limd his family's physical well-being. 

The day has gone by when hot and cold 

water all over the house and a "set bowl" 

a every room were prime desiderata. Sensi- 

•ble people have returned to the old-fashioned 

Ksrashbowl and pitcher, unless they can havo 

■their stationary washstands shut off by closed 

rdoors from their sleeping-rooms. Many ol)- 

ject to even this proximity. The most per- 
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feet system of traps is not proof against the 
insidiousness of sewer gas, and it is poor econ- 
omy to save labor in carrying water at the 
cost of injury to health. A bathroom there 
should be, with hot and cold water, if possi- 
ble, and from these faucets can be drawn the 
s«p])ly to be carried to the bedrooms. 

Almost first in importance to a woman 
come the number and size of the closets. 
The story is well known of the man who re- 
marked, sneeringly, that a woman could nev- 
er be an architect, for her only idea of a house 
would be a building fifteen stories high, 
in which each fioor would consist of a row 
of ten closets. As an offset to this may be 
recorded the authentic case of a woman 
whose china closet was so contracted that 
when her husband offered to purchase her 
a handsome dinner set she replied that the 
only place she had to keep it was under the 
bed. 

The Lifter extreme is more frequently 
touched than the former. "While men may 
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EENTIHO THE HOrSE. 7 

lot I'fali/.e the full JmjKirtaiiuu of plonly of 

ioil closets, they are quite ready to appre- 

te their convenience. Upon the woman 

devolves forethought in this matter. She 

must have, if possible, two kitchen pantries. 

A cold cupboard is also extremely desirable, 

.though not absolutely essential where there 

good cellar. In the dining-room there 

lUSt be a roomy china closet, preferably one 

ith glass doors. Connected with this should 

the butler's pantry, where, if there are not 

hot and cold water and a sink for washing 

dishes, there may at least be placed a table 

upon which can stand a dish-pan. Above 

must be a rack with wooden pegs for 

;h towels. Metallic hooks would rust too 

ly. 

iie bedchambers reached, the closets 
lid become more numerous, averaging 
to eacli room. There must be one l)ig 
ipboard fitted with wide shelves, and if pos- 
with drawers, for bed and table linen, 
there is no attic, a large closet must be set 
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apart for the lumber that soon accumulates 
in even the best-regulated household. 

The condition of the walls should be scru- 
tinized. Not only must they be dry, but un- 
less one is very positive of the good health 
of the last tenants of the house, the wall-pa- 
pers should bo removed and the walls scraped 
before repapering. Disease germs have no 
more deadly foe than the whitewash brush, 
and it ahoold be applied unsparingly from at- 
tic to cellar. 

The heating arrangements are especially 
important and should receive careful exami- 
nation. Nowadays most houses possess fur- 
naces that warm a part if not all of the house 
—the halls, parlors, and dining-room, for in- 
stance — while the chambers must be heated 
by stoves or open fireplaces. Although the 
last are undoubtedly the most to be recom- 
mended on sanitary grounds, they also add 
greatly to the work of the establishment — a 
matter worthy of serious consideration in a 
family where probably but one servant will bo 
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iipluyed. Tlie care of a fufnaee is usually 

aesumed by the masculine head of the house, 

but the carrying up and down stairs of wood, 

ooal, and ashes almost always comes u])on 

B maid. The absence of a furnace should 

lake the rent less, and the prosjiective tcn- 

s must decide for themselves whether this 

reduction will not be counterbalanced by the 

added labor induced by stoves and grates. 

Some landlords refuse to provide the kitch- 

1 range, thus obliging those who rent the 

se to shoulder a heavy expense at the 

t. A cooking-stove costs a good round 

I to begin with, and will never sell for 

3 third its value. It is far better, if possi- 

le, to secure a house already supphed with 



The minutiaj of gas* fixtures and burn- 

irs, ■window-fastenings, weather-strips, door- 

ei, keys, and bolts should not be forgot- 

An exhaustive inventory of deficiencies 

a this line should be submitted to the land- 

tord or agent before the house is definitely 
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engagetl, and the signing of the lease made 
purtially contingent upon the rejmirs of dam- 
ages. These little matters are easily over- 
looked, and their neglect is a fruitful source 
of discomfort. Alterations and additions 
which a landlord will cheerfully cansent to 
make in order to assist in renting his house 
to a worthy tenant he is loath to undertake 
after its occupation is a fixed fact. Impress 
upon him that it is as much to his advantage 
as to the lessee's to keep the house in order, 
and selfish interest, if nothing else, will move 
him to make the requisite repairs. 

Above all, have in writing every item of 
the agreement between lessor and lessee, and 
place no de^iendence upon verbal promise. 
An lionest landlord will not rebel against 
such prudence, while a tricky one will need 
the restrictions. 




I iTrKS"ISniSG TUE UOrSE.— the MUST-rUVKS. 

The house rented, the serious question of 
furnishing next presents itself. Home bri(tes 
are so fortunate as to receive the plenishing 
of their new homes as a wedding - present 
from their parents. Even when a father can- 
not afford a sum that will cover all exjKsnsps, 
there is usually a certain amount given tow- 
artis the purpose. This the young couple 
must make last as best they may, together 
with ivhat they have saved for themselves 
or can economize from their own income. 
_ In some ways it is pleasant to have enough to 
render close contriving unnecessary. On the 
other hand, there is a great delight in plan- 
ning how a little may go a great way, and 
even in giving up a luxury now with the hope 
of being able to acquire it later. 



' IS HOFSEEEEPmO MADE KAST. 

" We had a lovely time furnishing our 
first house," said a woman whose little home 
was a model of good taste without extravar 
gance, " We had just so much money, and 
we could not exceed it. We arranged where 
each penny should go before we spent any- 
thing. If we found we needed a footstool, 
a chair, or a rug that we had not planned for, 
we took a cup and saucer or a piece of brio 
A-brac from its shelf in our imagination, and 
let the money we ha*:l mentally devoted to 
its purchase pay for what we could not do 
without." 

The first step the young couple should take 
is to decide what to reckon as necrasaries and 
what as luxuries. Among the " must-haves " 
may be named carpets, rugs, or mattings, 
window-shades, parlor and bedroom, kitchen . 
and dining-room furniture (including china 
and glass), and bed and table linen. When 
the items are all noted the list swells to 
formidable proportions. 

Floor coverings come first. In the reign 
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of improved taste under which we liappily 
live, no sensible housekeeper with limited 
purse thinks of purchasing an exi>ensive vel- 
vet carpet or even a body Brussels to cover 
her parlor floor when she knows that by so 
doing she will stint herself in other quarters. 
If the boards are closely and evenly laid, so 
that they can be stained or painted, she would 
either select a largo rug to lay in the centre 
of the room, or have one made of ingrain car- 
pet in a sohd color and surrounded with a 
bright border. Should the floor prove im- 
practicable for such treatment, a matting, 
either in plain dark colors, or in bright and 
neutral tinted stripes on a light ground, fur- 
nishes prettily and cheaply. This does away 
with any real necessity for one big rng. Sev- 
eral smaller ones in front of fireplace, door, 
or sofa answer the purpose as well. 

For the hall the solid-color ingrain carpet, 
otherwise known as "filling," is admirable, 
being both cheap and durable. A very dark 
carpet shauld not be selected, as this shows 
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every dusty or muddy footprint. A bare 
floor even of hard wood is never advisable 
for a ball, as the constant coming and going 
keeps a servant busy in an endeavor to pre- 
serve a presentable surface. In a long, nar- 
row entry a single breadth of stair carpet 
may be laid down the centre, where the wear 
will come, ivhilo the floor next the wall may 
be stained or painted. Stair carpets are 
essential, and may be found to match the 
ball carpet. Stair-rods are not necessary. 

In the dining-i-oom may be pursued the 
plan recommended for the parlor, except that 
a large rug or drugget must be placed in the 
middle of the room, under the dining-table, 
as matting will not stand the tri-daily drag- 
ging back and forth of feet and chairs. A 
painted floor that may be easily wiped up is 
best in the kitchen, with a few strips of old 
carpet, neatly trimmed or bound, to stand on 
while doing mixing or when washing dishes. 
Mattings are far preferable to carpets for 
bdlrotims, as tlioy do nut iiarbor dust or 
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taoths, and are easily kept clean. There 
sbunKl be rugs by the bureau, bed. and wash- 
stand — small ones, that are readily bruslie*! 
and shaken. 

Window -curtains are among the "may- 
^iJiaves," window-shades among the essentials. 
Those of plain linen or holland are host, in 
buff or cream, although daik green is ])leas- 
_ant in cbambers. Paper shades are wretcheil 
jconoray, for although costing less at the ont- 
let, they will not stand one quarter of the 
r and tear that can be borne by the linen. 
se can be turned and washed to an un- 
lited extent. 
The furnishing of the parlor is usually con- 
sidered one of the heaviest taxes ui)on the 
It need not be. That is miserable 
lanagement and worse gentihty which sac- 
ificea comfort and prettiness in the rest of 
the house to display and finery in one show 
room. Heavy pieces of upholstered furniture, 
_ unless really handsome and exijensive in pro 
(ortion. look far more common tlian wicker 
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settees, Shaker rockers, and cane-seat chairs. 
Home upholstery, if neatly done, is unpre- 
tentious and generally satisfactory. Every- 
thing should be in keeping. Plush and cre- 
tonne should not be placed in juxtaposition, 
nor is it wise to expend a large sum in one 
big sofa or arm-chair, and be forced to let 
that stand m almost solitary state, becaose, 
there is no money left with which to pur- 
chase other furniture. Light, pretty chairs 
that may be softened with cushions or made 
gay with ribbons, at the housekeeper's pleas- 
ure or convenience, give the room a more 
cozj', iived-in look than can be imparted by 
a " set " of massive pieces. Now that the 
clumsy centre-table has gone out of fashion, 
small, graceful stands, one bearing a few 
books, another a lamp, another a pile of 
photographs or a few bits of bric-a-brac, may 
be scattered about the room. The minor 
ornamentations that give individuality to an 
apartment must be reckoned among the 
" niay-baves." 
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Economize as one will, the dining-room is 
bound to be a hard piill upon modest means. 

An extension ■ table and chairs can hardly 
cost less than thirty or thirty- five dollars. 
The expense of the table may be lessened by 
purchasing one with turned legs and a deal 
top, while the chairs may be plain, although 
solid. A sideboard may be devised by nin- 
uing stained shelves across one corner of the 
room, ornamenting the eilges with leather 
bands, studded with brass nails, and display- 
ing there choice pieces of china or plate. A 
plain sideboard is not ex|jen3ive, however, 
and is almost indispensable. 

In the kitchen (the stove being taken for 
granted) there should be two tables, the top 
of one covered with zinc neatly nailed on, 
two or three stout wooden chairs, one low 
i-ocker, and a couple of plain pine shelves, 
upon which to keep the kitchen clock, cook- 
books, etc. 

.Above - stairs comes another heavy drain 
Ion the household store. Beds and bedding 



are probably the moat obstinate necessities 
of the furnishing. Good springs and hair 
mattresses cost high, to begin with, but they 
wear for years, and nightly repay the money 
spent upon them. Sncli apologies for hair 
as jute and moss may seem satisfactory for 
a time, but a few months' steady usage ren- 
ders them hard and lumjiy. Bureaus and 
washstands are not very expensive, and sub- 
stitutes for these are |xissible in tables draped 
with cretonne and muslin. Where there are 
no stationary washstands, china chamber Bets 
must be purchased. These vary in price^but 
can be bought at from four to seven dol- 
lars for a pretty, decorated set, without the 
8loi>jar. That usually adds four or five dol- 
lars to the cost of the set, and is so easQy 
broken that it is wiser to get one in plain 
white porcelain for regular use. Metal re- 
. ceptacles for slops are apt to become unsa- 
vory unless carefully scoured and scalded 
every day. This objection does not apply 
to the tin or agate-ware ewers or "feeders" 
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fresh water. These are valuable in sav- 
ing risks to the china pitchei-s, and slioukl 
always be at haml for carrying water from 
the faucets to the bedrooms. Upholstered 
chairs are out of place in a sleeping - room. 
Instead, there should be light cane-seated or 
wicker chairs that are easily moved. In each 
bedchamber there should lie a table that may 
be nsed for writing or as a workstand, 

the matter of bed and table linen much 
iretion must be usetl Every housekeeper 
ires to see the shelves of her linen-closet 
well filled, and it is hard to avoid extrava- 
gance in this direction. In a small family, 
six pairs of nice white cotton sheets, and two 
or three pairs of coarser quaUty, the latter 
for servants' use, may be considered essen- 
tial. To each pair of sheets should be al- 
lowed one bolster and two ])iUow - slips. 
Some of these should, if possible, be of linen, 
as many people who are willing to sleep be- 
cotton prefer to rest their faces on 
Thi-ec white "honeycomb" spreads 
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and one white Marseilles countei-pane are 
necessary, besides a i)lainer covering for the 
servant's couch. Each bed should be pro- 
vided with a mattress-cover, at least one pair 
of good blankets, and with a duvei or quilt 
for additional covering. Three dozen face- 
towels must be allowed for, twelve fine cup- 
towels, twelve kitchen -towels, and two roll- 
ers. A dozen cheese-cloth dusters, neatly 
hemmed, should also have place. Three 
plain white table-cloths, one of finer quality, 
and a colored tea-eloth, each with its accom- 
panying dozen napkins, will, with care, be 
sufficient at the beginning. A dozen fruit- 
napkins are almost indispensable. 

The question of china, glass, and kitchen 
utensils will receive closer attention later. 
A dozen each of cups, saucers, dinner and 
tea plates, tumblers, etc., should not be con- 
sidered too liberal an allowance for the din- 
ing-room, in view of the breakages that will 
probably take place. Meat and vegetable 
dishes, and tlio other necessaries of dinner- 
service, will readily suggest themselves. 
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FURNISniNG THE nOCSE.— THE MAY.HAVES. 
pKOMiNENT among those finishinga u> her 
3B for which the soul of its mistress longs 
draperies. Window-shades are all well 
enough for utility, but they are not sufficient 
to satisfy the artistic sense. Curtains am 
needed to give a room a really furnished air. 
The choice in these is boundless, but fitness 
must be consulted. Rich damask or velvet 
puts simple cottage furniture to the blush, 
and givj33 a looli of incongruity to an other- 
pretty apartment. 
J 'or the parlor or sitting-room nothing is 
I thin material than Madras. This 
omea m a variety of prices, ranging from 
the piece-goods that sell at fifty and sixty 
cents a yard to the made curtains which 
ly bo purchased at from six to sixty dol- 



lara the window. Between these the house- 
wife must make her selection, guarding 
against the temptation to expend a dispro- 
portionate amount upon her drawing-room, 
and thus mb the I'est of the house. Even 
prettier than Madras, anil not much more 
expensive, are drai^eries of China silk in soft 
shades, and falling in lovely folds. These 
cost from sixty cents to a dollar a yard, and 
hold their color well, fading less than the 
Madras. 

For the dining-room, Turkej'-red curtains 
do nicely if the room is well lighted. If, 
however, the windows are small or heavily 
shaded, scrim is preferable. For bedrooms 
nothing is prettier than this, or the old-fash- 
ioned white muslin. Cretonne, in the at- 
tractive designs that are plentiful nowadays, 
brightens a chamber. "Woollen curtains 
should never be hung in a sleeping-room, as 
they afford lurking-places for disease-germs 
and unpleasant oilors. The use of portieres 
in adding coziness to a room cannot be over- 
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iimated. A yawning entrance-way or a 
blank door can never give the look of home 
comfort affonled by a breadth of some rich- 
lued fabric. Any door that opens outward 
,y be masked from the inside by hangings 
little expense. The days of heiivy and 
costly cornices are past, and the plain pole, 
ith its sliding rings -and ornamental tips, 
,n be procured at a low price. 
!Next to draperies, or perhaps aheaxl of 
m, come pictures. Few families piirchaRO 
iKese by the wholesale, as it were, but rather 
acquire them little by little. Let no house- 
holder be deluded into filling the vacant 
spaces on his walls with cheap and glaring 
chromos or lithographs. Better let the ])an- 
els remain blank until they can be occupietl 
^one at a time, possibly — by choice etch- 
ings, fine engravings, or good photographs. 
The pictures already in [jossession may be 
softened and adorned by a knot of some 
dainty harmonious drapery on the corner of 
a frame or thrown over an easel. 
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Books, too, are more gpnerally the result 
of aocumulation than of sudden acquisition, 
and their receptacles should perhaps hare 
been classed among the " must-hjives." The 
owner of a slender purse need not waste 
time in lamentations that his means will not 
permit him to cumber his parlor or library 
with huge book-cases. ' The plain, low shelves 
of walnut, oak, chei'ry, or even oiled yellow 
pine, are more in the mode at present. The 
books may be protected from dust by cur- 
tains running on slender brass rods, aiid 
these draperies may be of silk, Madras, felt, 
or Canton flannel, and plain or embroidered, 
according to the owner's time or inclination. 

The individuality of a house is determined 
principally by its ornamentation. The nec- 
essaries of furnishing are common to all, but 
it is in the minor points of decoration that 
the houBe-mistress shows her true self. Cheap 
ugliness is no longer obligatory. Bondage to 
bead and worsted tidies need not exist when, 
for the cost of the materials of eacii of these 
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iboiui nations, one may pick up at any one 
bf a dozen New York shops a bit of Orientat- 
Uooking drapery, a scarf soft yet brilliant in 
ione, a fur rug, a low screen, a'gay fan, or a 
few pieces of decomtive pottery. The taste 
f its owner must be trustetl not to go too 
, and make her room look either like a 
mcy bazar or a Japanese toy-shop. 

I the dining-room it is easier still to at- 
iain charming results at slight cost. The 
aipped plate that was a piece of one's moth- 
wedding china, the carefully meiidetl 
res cup, the brilhant Japanese teapot that 
i lost its top, may not be available upon 
the table, but they make a gallant siiow on 
the upper part of a sideboard, or on a set 
of mantel -shelves supphed mth little brass 
■hooks from which to swing tea and coffee 
cups. In the furnishing of the tiible, too, 
pettiness may be gained ivithout extrava- 
Japanese china in quaint designs is 
I cheap as plain white {jorcelain, and is far 
baore eifective, whether as teajjot, finger- 
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bowls, or as dinner and tea sets, than is the 
undecorated ware. Japanese pajier mats 
make exeellent doilies, and cost only fiity 
cents the dozen. While pressed-glass tum- 
blers at two dollars a dozen are made in as 
pretty patterns as the cut crystal at three 
times that price, it is folly for people of slen- 
der incomes to buy the latter for every-day 
use. Let the principle of consistency b* rig- 
idly adhered to, and while making economy 
attractive let it be also thorough. 

The old-fashioned halls that are being imi- 
tated in the modern Queen Anne cottages 
lend themselves readily to rich effects in fur- 
nishing. More difficult of management are 
the narrow entries of many of our city 
liouses, where the steep flight of stairs starts 
just inside the front door. Even here, how- 
ever, there are jxjssibilities of improvement. 
A hanging mirror, its cheap frame covered 
with folds of soft silk or figured Japanese 
gootls, an old-fashioned table with a scarf 
laiil over it, or a draped shelf under the mir- 
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picture on the wall or a brass sconce 
iplietl with bright candles, a trophy of 
ins, an old sword, a bunch of jteacock feath- 
ers, a deer's head — any of these will prove 
■wf service in relieving the monotony that 
permits each hall in a block to resemble ev- 
ery other so closely as to bewilder even the 
■owner with doubts whether he has entered 
]bis own home or that of his neighbor. 

In the bedj-ooms, the presence of the 
''must-haves" merely, leaves but cheerless 
apartments. Here the touches that make 
the chambers homelike are those that can- 
not be purchased by money alone. The 
ipetty bureau and table covers, splashers, 
riiisk-broom cases, receptacles for jewelry 
and odds-and-ends, all the dainty trifles that 
mark the difference between the home and 
tlie hotel, are due to the liead and hands of 
the occupant rather than to her purse. The 
comforts tliat may be added here are almost 
boundless. A comfortable sewing-chair, an 
{y lounge or stjfa supplied with pillows 
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411(1 afghan, a light stantl at tlie head of the 
bed bearing candle, matches, wateh-ease, and 
books of devotion, a rug in one's own partic- 
ular working corner, two or three low foot- 
stools, a writing-tlesk or table, a bit of dra- 
pery for the mantel-shelf, and many other 
happy touches, will suggest tbemselves. 

Almost an essential is a large screen to 
shut ofE the corner of the room devoted to 
the washing accommodations. The screen 
may be plain or showy, of Japanese or home 
manufacture, covered "with wall-paper, felt, 
cretonne, or sateen. Whatever its style, it 
will prove one of the most useful articles in 
the room, whether it serve as partition for 
a temporary dressing-room or as a shield 
against the glare of the sun or a draught of 
air. 

The longing of nearly every woman who 
rules over a household is for a supply of linen 
sheets. These are too costly for ordinary 
wear, except for people of liberal means, but 
a stock may be acquired, a pair at a time, 
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^t will serve through the summer montlis 
the beds of the elders of the familj*. 
Idren's slumbers are generally too sound 
doman{l these aids to comfortable rest. 
Extra blankets, handsome bedspreads, and 
pillow-sbama may also come one by one, and 
ill be valued tlie more from ibc little effort 
lade to secure them. A generous stock of 
lice towels may be accumulated by purcliiis- 
half a dozen at a time as one tinda the 
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A different course must be pursued in the 
!e of table-linen. A table-cloth witli 
the accompanying napkins demands a larger 
itlay, and must be planned for beforehand. 
pretty tea-cloth and napkins add to the 
^daintiness of the lunch or snpper table, and 
all the graceful accessories of fine cliina, cut 
I, and solid silver are acquisitions tliat 
m come only after long waiting. Fingor- 
, should be among the first of these lux- 
if, indeed, they should not be reganled 
necessities. 



IV. 

SETTLING TDE HODSK 

The business of moving into a neTT'Ilo] 
and getting it in habitable ortler is a task 
that requires executive ability. More or less 
disorder there must be, but by a systematic 
plan of action, clearly followed, the friction 
and annoyance may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Nothing can create worse confusion than 
the indiscriminate piling of furniture, car- 
pets, curtains, books, clothing, china, and or- 
naments into an empty house, with the vague 
idea that in some unexplained way order will 
be obtained from this chaos. The task is 
equal to that bestowed upon poor Graciosa 
by lier mahgnant stepmother, and the wand 
of a Percinet to restore harmony is lacking. 
If comfort is linally achieved, it will be at an 
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lay of labor and worry that costs almost 
more than it is worth. 

In settling the house the first thing to be 
done is to clean the dwelling thoroughly be- 
fore a single article is moved into it. A mere 
broom cleaning will not suffice ; ttill leas the 
. assurance of the landlord that the house was 
left in ((erfect condition by the last tenants. 
It must first be swept from toj) to bottom, 
and then the pail and scrubbing-brush must 
have their turn. The wails must be wiped 
off, the cornices dusted, the blinds brushed, 
and windows washed, the paint and marble 
scoured, and not a crack or crevice in a closet 
shelf suffered to escape uncleancd. The win- 
dows should then be left open, that the wind 
and sun may do their part in purifying and 
sweetening. 

The house clean and dry, the carpets next 
make their appearance. It is taken for 
granted that plumbers, paperers, and paint- 
ers are all out of the house before the 
family Ijogins to move in. The floor cover- 
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inga in the bed-chambers and living-rooms 

should be laid first, while those for the halls 
and stairs must be left until all tbe furniture 
has been carried in, and the tramping feet of 
worlimen and movers have departed. The 
carpets are softened and wear saved them 
by first spreading the boards either with. 
newspapers or the heavy paper felting that 
conies for this purpose. This should be se- 
cured in place by a few tacks. Cushions or 
pads for the stairs are admirable, and malie 
the carpet last nearly twice as long. Unless 
the new settlers have a goodly stocic of ex- 
perience, or live in towns where carpet-fitters 
are unknown, it is not judicious for them to 
attempt to put down their nice carpets them- 
selves. The business of cutting, fitting, and 
sewing them is very hard work to unaccus- 
tomed fingers, and is apt to produce unsat^ 
isfactory results in the line of stretched and 
misshaped caqicts, to say nothing of bruised 
and blackened hands and weary spines. 
The work of making and laying an entirely 
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new carpet should always be given into the 
hands of professionals. The charges for such 
labor are not large, and tlje efforts fif am- 
ateurs in this direction are apt to prove more 
expensive in the long-run. 

With mattings the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Here there is no sewing to be done, 
beyond a httle binding of raw edges and 
comers, and the cutting is not difficult, nor, 
after a little practice, is the stretching and 
smoothing of the breadths a hard matter. 

Apropos of carpets, a word of warning 
may not be amiss. Under no circumstances 
should a carjiet and border be put down sejv 
arately. The whole carpet should be slia])ed 
and made, and the border 8eic€d on before it 
is laid. Some carpet men, especially if the 
room be irregular in shaix-, make a stout strug- 
gle to be allowed to sew and put down tiie 
carpet first, and then tack the border around 
the edge. It lessens their labor, and increases 
that of the housewife when she has to take 
her carpet up to be beaten and cleaned. 
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The floor-coverings disposed of, the win- 
dow-shades nmst next be hung, and then the 
heavy pieces of furniture moved in. The 
prospective residents are fortunate when they 
can themselves delay entering until every- 
thing is in perfect order. But at least they 
should not fail to wait until this stage of the 
proceedings. Let some clear-headed jrerson 
superintend the bringing in and placing of 
the different articles, and see that each piece 
of furniture is put in the room where it be- 
longs, thus avoiding the confusion of finding 
the parlor sofa in the third story and a bed 
set up in the dining-room. 

The furniture should be placed in each 
apartment as nearly as possible in the order 
in which it must remain. A little care can 
accomplish this, and the trouble of pulling 
all to pieces and reorganizing saved. If tlio 
different articles are done up in sacking and 
excelsior, they should be strippa.1 of. their 
wra]tpmgs outside of the house. Enough of 
the jute will be tramped into the carpet ia 
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ly event to make the housekeeper's life a 

[pden to her for days to come. 

The fumitiire should all be arranged, the 
lasaea screwed to tlie bureaus, the inarble 
slabs in place, and the Ijeds put up, before 
any attempt ia made to unpack amaller ar- 
ticles. The purely ornamental should be 
neglected until the useful is in jwrfect or- 
der. Clothing should be taken from trunks 
and boxes, and hung in the closets or lu-id in 
the drawers. When (wssible, nothing should 
be laid down except where it is to remain. 
Work is doubled by placing a thing in a 
Bpot from which it will have to be removed 
two or three days. 

The china and glass and the kitchen uten- 
sils come next in order. These should be un- 
imcked in a room with a bare floor, to pre- 
vent the bits of straw from getting scattered 
over the carpets. Each piece should be care- 
fully wiped before it goes to its corner on the 
shelf, and those things that need washing set 

ide in a place by tlicmselves until a pan of 
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hot water is attainable. Put away nothing 
that is not clean enough to use when needed. 
This course may seem tedious at the time, but 
it will save trouble later. Dusty dishes mean 
dusty shelves, if the crockery is not clean 
when stored, and the whole china closet will 
have to be scrubbed again before the house 
is fairly settled. 

In the kitchen the supervision must be 
even closer. Saucepans, kettles, spiders, and 
tins must be immaculate within and witiiout. 
Nails and hooks must be driven to hang 
these on, and a place chosen for each. ' 

The task of unpacking, dusting, and shelv- 
ing the books should be delegated to some 
one who thoroughly understands the order iu 
which these should be arranged. This is not 
an easy piece of work, nor is it one that can 
be committed to hirelings. The hanging of 
the pictures and the disposition of the bric- 
a-brac come under the charge of the mistress, 
as does the putting up of curtains and the 
arrangement of draperies about the rooms. 
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All such work aa this can be accomplished 
quite as well after the family is established 
in its new abode. More important is the 
stowing away of the bed and table linen in 
it3 appropriate quarters, and the laying in of 
provisions in the kitchen. The stock gi-o- 
ceries — flour, meal, sugar, tea, coffee, soap — 
and other staples may be procure'd in large 
quantities, and should all be purchaseil and 
stored before housekeeping begins. The fuel 
should also be in its place, both range and 
furnace coal, and wood large and small. It 
is best to have the coal put in before the fur- 
niture is moved, or even, when such a course 
is practicable, before the house is cleaned, 
that the black dust may be avoided. 

The house-mistress may now consider her- 
fairly settled. The empty trunks and 

ixes may be taken to the garret, the bro- 
ken packing-cases relegated to the cellar 
or wood-shed, to be split up and used as 
kindling. The house, clean as it was when 

le moving began, will need at least one 
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sweeping, possibly two, after the furnitnre 
is brought in, before it is presentable. 

Even with new househohl goods a lumber- 
Tooin or closet will be needed almost imme- 
diately, where sjiare articles of furniture, 
wearing apparel, etc., may be left until called 
for. 

With all the good-will and strenuous ef- 
fort that can be put forth, the housekeeper 
will find plenty to keep her hands busy for 
long after everything appears to the casual 
observer to bo in perfect order. There will 
be mantel lambrequins to be made and hung, 
a chair to be cushioned, a picture-frame to 
be draped. But all these are minor matters. 
The great business of moving in and putting 
to rights is virtually accomplished, and the 
queen of the household begins her reign in 
earnest. 
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ENGAGING A MAID. 

TnE novice in honsekeeping has little dread 
I of the "servant question." The warnings 
I and laments of other mistresses she receives 
I .with several grains of salt, and although 
I -she may restrain an au<lible expression of 
I .her opinion, she cherishes a firm conviction 
f Jhat in domestic turmoils the employer is 
r.ii8aally responsible for at least half the 
I tronble, 

A little experience generally suffices to 
[.work a change in her views. Starting with 
I the theory that her interests and those of 
I'Jier maid are identical, she is often brought 
r np " all standing," as it were, by the discov- 
I ery that she is the only one of the new part- 
I nership who holds this view. To quote the 
. .words of a bright little woman under similar 
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circumstances, " tiie reciprocity is all on one 
side." At the best, neutrality is about all 
that can be hoped for. It is a rooted opin- 
ion in the minds of the majority of the so- 
called working classes that those above them 
in wealth and social position are hostile to 
them, and that the weaker ones must protect 
themselves or be imposed upon. 

It is useless to condemn this state of affairs. 
One must deal with life as it is, and not bs 
it should be. Since the more generous meth- 
od of mutual benefit is declined, all that re- 
mains is to place the relation of employei 
and employed upon a simple business basis, 
It is to the advantage of one as much as (d I 
the otlier that wages, privileges, and duties J 
should be clearly understood from the start. 
Nothing should be left to be taken for granted 1 
and produce complications at a later day,.f 
This is especially necessary where only on© I 
maid is employed. 

The prices paid for trained domestics differ j 
widely in different sections of the country. ( 
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& Colorado and other of our Western Statea 
thirty or forty dollars a month is hardly 
enongh to secure a tolerable general house- 
work servant. On the other hand, in many 

E the Southern States, six to eight dollars 

hll procure the services of a maid-of-all- 
work. In the Middle States and New Eng- 
land wages are between the two, and vary 
according to the competence of the help 
and the difficulty in obtaining it. The av- 
erage price is from twelve to fourteen dol- 
lars a month. For this the "girl" must do 
the cooking, sweeping, cleaning, part of the 
chamber and dining-room work, and usu- 
ally all, or a portion of the washing and 
ironing. 

Uer privileges are generally rather liberal. 
She must have, if a Komanist, early mass on 
Sunday morning, and frequently claims all 
that afternoon and evening as well. She 
must have also one evening in the week. 
Many general housework maids consider 

ley have a right to go out whenever their 
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work is (lone. On all such matters the mis- 
tress must have a clear understanding at the 
outset. 

The matter of references demands close 
attention. No housekeeper should engage 
a maid on an ordinary written recommen- 
dation without first inquiring into particu- 
lars from her former employer, either per- 
sonally or hy letter. Forged i-eferences are 
not uncommon, and the powers for mischief 
given to an incompetent or dishonest ser- 
vant are too great to he trifled with, 

The routine of her daily duties must be 
made for the new servant by the mistress. 
Early rising is essential for the maid in the 
family where but one is employed. She must 
be up in season not only to make the fire in 
the range and set the kettle boihng, but she 
must allow time after this is done to brush 
the ball and steps, and arrange the break- 
fast table, besides preparing the food to be 
served upon it. The mistress may lend sub- 
stantial aitl here bv a little consideration. 
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The labor of getting breakfiist is reduced l)y 

laving the food simply prepared, and re- 

[aerving elaborate dishes for later meals. If 

'tatoc3 are to be served, they should have 
heeu washed the night before, so that the 
task of getting them ready for cooking may 
be easily performed. The oatmeal should 
have been put to soak overnight, the table 
set, and everything else placed in readiness. 
It is a quick matter then to mix and biike 
liscuit or muffin3, fry bacon, boil or poach 
^ga, and make tea or coffee. 

The breakfast on the table, the maid may 
withdraw to the kitchen, get that in ortler, 

id then go about the up*stairs work. As a 

lie, the families that keeji only one ser- 
vant attend to their own bedrooms ; but the 
maid is usually exiiectetl to do such work as 
emptying dirty water, and filliug pitchers 
and ewers with fresh, and she is sometimes 
required to make the beds also, although not 
to dust the chambers or put them to rights. 
b Her own breakfast follows. Then comes the 
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washing of the silver, glass, and china used 
in the dining-room, the brushing up of the 
floor, the dusting the room, and setting the 
table for the next meal. 

When this is all done and the kitchen 
made neat, tlie maid should be allowed half 
an hour in which to get her own room in 
thorough order. This is often neglected, and 
the servant's room permitted to becomo an 
unsavory comer of which the mistress can- 
not think without a shudder. One woman 
always insisted that the door of the maid's 
apartment should be left open, that its state 
might be apparent at a glance. Some house- 
wives make a daily visit of inspection to this 
as to all other ]iarts of the house. If the 
maid is given half an hour each day for the 
task, there is no reason why her cliaraber 
should not be as well kept, the carpet as free 
from lint and dust, the bed as trimly made, 
the washstand and bui'eau as tidy, as in the 
best room in the house. 

In the well-regulated home, eacli day has 
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appropriate duties. Monday and Tues- 
day are. of course, sacred to wasLing and 
ironing. Wednesday is given to the finisli- 
ing of the latter, and the cleaning of the 
kitchen and jiantriea. Thursday the silver 
must be polished, windows wiped off, etc, 
Friday, by general consent, is sweeping day, 
and Saturday is devoted to baking, caJie- 
making, and prejmrations for the Sabbath, 
Where all this is thoroughly understoo<l, the 
household machinery will move with com- 
paratively little friction. 

The preparation of lunch or dinner neces- 
sarily breaks in wpon the morning's work. 
When only one servant is kept, no fancy 
cooking is exjrected, and the arrangement 
desserts, entrees, etc., devolves upon mem- 

of the family. 
■Nor is regular waiting at table looked for. 
The courses must be changed by the maid, 
however, and this can easily be accomplished 
'ith very little extra work. The family en- 
tile room when dinner has been annonnceil 
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and find the soup already on the table. Thia 
eaten, the bell ia rung ; the inaki appears in 
neat cap and apron, the soup is removed, and 
the course of meat and vegetables served. 
These, too, are in turn carried out by the 
maid, who then removes everything except 
glasses, water - bottles, napkin - rings, etc., 
crumbs the table-cloth, and brings in the 
dessert. With this her duties end, unless 
she may be summoned to suiijily some arti- 
cle not on the table. 

On such days as there are washing and 
ironing to do, or a piece of heavy cleaning 
on hand, the family not only wait on them- 
selves at meals, but also do part of the cook- 
ing, wash the dishes, and do the chamber 
work. There are not a few who take part 
in the ironing as well. The pastry and cake 
making is usually assumed by the mother 
or daughters, while no dusting or care of 
bedrooms at night is asked of the maid. 

Taken altogether, the place of maid-of-all- 
work, or general housework servant, is not 
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the hardest in the world. Many women pre- 
fer it to any other branch of service, as al- 
lowing them an independence and freedom 
from interference that is not jKtssible where 
two or three servants are employed. When 
proper consideration and i-eadiness to accom- 
modate are manifested by the family, the 
maid is not too closely confine<l, and has her 
fair share of afternoons and evenings out. 
In such a position, briskness and tidiness are 
indispensable qualities. The servant must 
not only do her work carefully and well, 
keeping her own domain in perfect order. 
but she must be neat of jierson, that she may 
be in trim to attend the door and wait on 
the table without being obliged to make firat 
an elaborate toilette. She should wear wash 
dresses, as these are more easily cleaned, and 
are less apt to retain the odoro of cookery 
than are woollen garments. 

The habit of calling from the top to the 
bottom of the house is sometimes jjcrmitted 
wlien only one servant is kept. It should 
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never be allowed. It produces a most disa- 
greeable impression upon a visitor to have 
her name announced in a shout to the upper 
regions from the foot of the stairs. Speak- 
ing-tubes are most desirable, but when they 
are out of the question a bell can almost al- 
ways be arranged which will notify the fam- 
ily of the arrival of visitors, or will serve to 
call the maid, if her presence is desired above- 
stairs, American voices have sufficient rep- 
utation for loudness and shrillness already, 
without increasing these unpleasant tenden- 
cies by screaming ortlers up or down a couple 
of flights of stairs. 




Putting aaide such deep grievances as mar- 
ital infidelity, intemperance, and an "ungov- 
ernable temper, financial matters may be 
said to be provocative of more domestic un- 
bappiness than any other one cause. There 
is doubtless something fundamentally wrong 
in the training of men and women upon this 
point. It is unexplainable why a wife should 
feel like a beneficiary soliciting alms wiien 
she asks even a generous husband for the 
money for necessary household expenses. 
That, in nine cases out of ten, this is her sen- 
sation will not be denied by the majority of 
married women. There may be a few who 
are fortunate in being less sensitive than the 
rest, to whom these feelings arc unknown, 
but such exceptions are few and far between. 
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Viewed dispassionately, such a state of af- 
fairs is undeniably absurd. It is not worth 
whde here to go over the time-honored argu- 
ments proving that the ivife saves as much 
as the husband earns ; that her exertions in 
running his house, caring for his children, 
and keeping his clothes iu order are certain- 
ly equivalent in value to the food she eats 
and the garments she wears ; that the cost 
of supporting a family was assumed at his 
solicitation, and was not lier independent 
choice. All these facts are too well known 
to require elaboration. But no matter how 
firmly convinced of their force a woman may 
be, they avail her nothing when she is chaf- 
ing under the weight of the idea that her 
husband considers her exjienditure of his 
money extravagant, or even careless. 

There are not a few men who hold the be- 
lief, secret or expressed, that they could man- 
age their households more economically than 
do their wives. Still, in spite of the many 
instances of parsimonious and fault-finding 









isbands, there is a goodly number who feel 
thorough confidence in their wives' ability 
as domestic financiers, and do not hesitate 
to say that under such judicious supervision 
their incomes go twice as far as they did in 
their bachelor days, and far more satisfac- 
torily. Even in these cases there is some- 
thing peculiarly repugnant to a woman in 
having to ask her husband for monej', A 
may not appreciate this feeling, but he 
save his wife untold discomfort if ho 
will consent to recognize it. I^t him huraor 
it as a weakness if ho will, but yet yield to 
it so far as to spare lier the penance of com- 
ing to him each week for the amount of the 
household expenses. 
When tlie husband and wife begin life as 
tuseholders tliey should have a clear undcr- 
iding of what it will cost. A certain 
proportion of their revenue should be appro- 
priated for house-rent, another for clothing, 
others for food, fuel, gas, insurance, servants' 
etc. Several of these divisions could 
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be eorapriaed under one general head as 
hoasekeeping expenses, and their manage- 
ment intrusted to the wife, wliile the hus- 
band assumes others. Each week or month, 
as may be agreed upon between them, the 
husband should, unsolicited, hand over to his 
wife the sum they decided ujmu as the fitting 
one to be devoted to the expenses in her 
charge. Of this he should ask no account. 
Let there be no half-way measures. Either 
he can trust his wife or he cannot. If not, 
he would be wiser to keep everything in his 
own hands; but if he goes through the form 
of reposing confidence in her, do not let him 
render it an empty show by requiring a re- 
turn of every penny expended. A man 
ivonld scarcely relish such an examination 
into his personal accounts even if he received 
bis entire fortune from bis wife— perhaps 
all the less were such the case. If a woman 
is conscientious in her disposition of her hus- 
band's funds — and most women are^sbe 
will be only too jealous for liis welfare. She 
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more apt to stint herself, and supply de- 
ficiencies in the household department from 
her own purse, than to clip home exjienses 
,to save a little for her own dress or amuse- 
tent. 

The general division in homes where the 

allowance principle prevails gives to the wife 

fixed sum weekly, from ivhich she is to 

i,y her grocer's, vegetable, and meat mer- 

.nts' bills, and her servants' Lire, including 

and ironing and any extra work 

she may have done. Sometimes she pays 

also for gas, wood, and coal, and even the 

house rent, although this last is usually con- 

■ed to come more properly within the 

province. To him pertain also 

le bills for medical attendance, pew rent, 

Fe and fire insurance, repairs to the house 

id its contents, new goods of any kind, such 

carpets, furniture, etc. The private ex- 

ises of each for clothing, travelling, cigars, 

■amels, and similar matters are better em- 

;ed in a separate category. 
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It is almost impossible to lay down a gen- 
eral rule that will serve for particular cases 
as to the proportion of money to be sjient on 
eafih branch of the household. It may at 
least be said that not more than one qnarter 
sboulil l>e given to food, not more than one 
eighth to service, and about the same amount 
to fuel and lights. This disposes of one half 
of the receipts without touching many other 
inevitable outlays, including house rent and 
dotbing. The questions of domestic finance 
require clear and close thinking, and are 
none the less important because they have 
to do with petty amounts. 

In the course of making a satisfactory 
business of housekeeping the feminine head 
of the establishment will meet with many 
discouragements, and will Lave to learn her 
wis<lom through un])!easant and often costly 
experience. If she is a sensible woman, her 
household bills will diminish rather than in* 
crease, until they reach an average from 
which she need not waver while her family 
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lyemains tlie same size. Entertaining com- 

>any raises the amounts alarmingly. She 

lanust make her choice as to the remunerative 

qualities of hospitality, and having decided 

'he matter, reject tlie extra weight, or else 

ihoulder it, not only uncomplainingly, but 

iheerfully. 

The young housekeeper should avoid the 

[optation to spend money too freely upon 

86. It is a hard struggle sometimes 

tot to buy this or that trifle tha.t would add 

3 the beauty and comfort of the little home, 

but while the refusal to acquire it often 

brings a sharp pang, its purchase may result 

I regrets of a more serious character. An 

lellent rule for people with limited means 

a to buy nothing for which tbej' are unable 

3 pay cash. Anticipating money is a sorry 

isiness. With judgment and economy the 

tousekeeper can generally save a small sum 

rom her weekly allowance. A quarter here, 

p half-dollar there, a dime [Jerhaps in another 

j|ilace, may seem almost too unimportant to 
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lay aside, but the aggregate proves very use- 
ful occasionally. "Despise not the da}' of 
small things," is a motto which should be 
learned and put into practice by every house- 
keeper. Such savings should be kept for 
any additions to her household belongings 
that she may desire to make, and not thrown 
into the general fund. No one has a right 
to say what shall be done with such sums if 
not she who has earned them by her econo- 
my as truly as does lier liusband his savings 
by his labor. 

The duty of laying aside a fixed amount 
every yeai' has been enlarged upon by many 
writers on household topics. This is far more 
easily said than done. Bills come in that 
must be paid, new articles are needed for 
the house, a pleasare-trip is planned, and the 
sum mentally reserved for future needs is 
swallowed u\> by the present emergency. 
There are some people who are sufficiently 
strong-minded to refuse to touch tlieir sav- 
ings except at the last extremity, but such 
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rpitch of self-control is unusual. The habit 
Woi dipping into the hoard devoted to special 
■'Occasions is readily acquired, and when it is 
ronce done, succeeding drains come of tlieni- 



The best plan to be followed by those 
who lack confidence in their ability to resist 
temptation is to put tlie projMjrtion they 
^wish to save from their income where they 
sinnot get at it. Money de|X>sited in the 
tank is easily drawn thence, but if it is in- 
vested in shares of a safe stock, or locked up 
1 an endowment or life-insurance policy, it 
B apt to remain there. 
The saving of money is more than advis- 
btle ; it should be felt as an obligation by 
married people to one another and to their 
Children. Financial crashes are too common 
I America for the wise man to run the risk 
of leaving his family unprovided for. The 
living up to the full extent of one's income 
B a course of foolhardiness — to use no harsh- 
■ word — that should be shunned by men 
1 women of cominon-sense. 
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The proverb that the morning hour has 
goUl in its mouth justifies itself more thor- 
oughly on Monday than on any other day 
in the week. The necessary "messiness" 
that accompanies washing-clay in even the 
best^regulatetl households renders the mis- 
tress anxious to get the sound of the scrub- 
bing and the steam of the suds out of the 
way as speedily as possible. 

To this end the family are usually snm- 
moned to an earlier breakfast than is their 
wont. The advantages of this plan are man- 
ifold. Sunday's rest should have prepared 
the members of the household for a willing 
resumption of every-day duties, while at the 
same time it has probably allowed little 
tasks to accumulate. If there are children 



lin the house, their lessons generaliy need to 

■l>e glanced over before school, and the elders 

■are glad of the additional half-hour that 

moans so much more then than at any other 

btime in the day. " If I lose fifteen minutes 

I the morning, I chase after it aU day and 

onever catch it," said a brisk houselieeper. 

whose friends marvelled how she managed 

3 accomplish so much. It is really no hard- 

r to rise at seven than at half-past, and the 

taoments thus gained seem to double them- 

5 before nightfall. 

The breakfast should be a simple one that 

■ffill not detain the maid too long from the 

^abs, and will allow her to pick over the 

idothes and put them in soak before she has 

*to serve the meal. Many mistresses prefer 

having this part of the work done overnight. 

It undoubtedly makes the wasliing easier, as 

less rubbing is required where the garments 

bave been well soaked, but the choice of 

thus beginning her laundry-work Sunday 

srening or postponing the added labors until 
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Monday morning should be left to the maid. 
It is demanding a good deal to insist that 
part of the prized "evening out" should be 
spent in this occupation. If the clothes are 
not put into the water until the morning, a 
little household ammonia should be poured 
in with them to " loosen the dirt." 

The mistress's eye is needed here, as every- 
where else in the house. Tlie crispness and 
freshness that characterize properly laun- 
dried garments are so largely contingent 
upon these preliminaries that too close care 
can hardly be paid to them. The sorting 
should be carefully done. Unless the mis- 
tress is fully satisfied of the maid's skiE and 
discretion she should have the task per- 
formed under her own direction for a few 
weeks, until the modus operandi is thorough- 
ly mastered. 

The fine clothes should be laid aside to be 
attendeil to after the fine flannels have been 
washed. The nicer white pieces may be put 
through the second water from the flannels. 
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,fter this come colored flannels, bed-linen, 
[etc., and, last of all, the coarser pieces. 

Soap should never be rubbed on flannels, 
but they should be ^vasliod in wann suds. 
and rinsed in ivater of the same temperature 
as that in which they were washed. A bttle 
in the second water will improve their 
They should be hung out at once, 
led in the shade, and, if possible, ironed 
frhile still damp. Flannels thus treated will 
f become stiff and yellow, but will ro- 
the color and texture of new goods. 
lere there are fine baby flannels it is well 
have a special time for washing them, so 
that they may be ironed before they are 
quite dry without interrupting the general 
wash. 

The flannels out of the way, the fine white 

iothes follow. The best authorities claim 

that there is no virtue in long boiling, but 

that it is sufficient if the clothes are put over 

fire iti cold water, brought to a boil, and 

len taken off. Starch first those pieces 
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which need most stiffness, adding a small 
lump of spermaceti or a full teasiMonful of 
lard to a half-gallon of starch. Some house- 
wives advocate a little kerosene for impart- 
ing a good gloss. The odor disappears mth 
the ironing. A little borax is beneficial in 
the starch and in the water for washing. 
Household ammonia is also a great help in 
cleansing the garments. 

In sorting the clothes the housekeeper 
should be on the alert for stains and worn 
places. Soap sets stains that could have 
been extracted before washing. Oil should 
be washed out in cold water, ink stains 
dipped in sweet milk. If this fails, lemon 
juice may accomplish the work ; but should 
even this prove of no avail, a few drops of 
chlorinated soda will do the work in no time. 
This chemical is invaluable in I'emoving ink 
from white cotton or linen goods. It c 
not injure the fabric, and obliterates all 
traces of the stain. Its effect upOn colored 
goods or silk is (lisastrous, however, as it 
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ikes tlio color out of the one and eats up 

the other. The bottle should never l>e left 

in the kitchen, hut keirt under lock and key, 

it is a deadly poison. Many fruit stains 

ty be removed by iniuiersing the disfigured 

■t in boihng water. Faint marks may be 

taken out by turpentine. Mildew is rather 

obstinate, as are iron rust and grass stains ; 

but Javelle water will sometimes oblitenite 

lem. when everything else fails. Oxalic aciil, 

|iluted, or lemon, juice, are often more effi- 

iious than even the Javelle water. Claret 

,ina should, while wet, have dry salt spread 

n them, and afterwards be dijiped in boit- 

water. 

"Worn s^wts should be watched for in sort- 

the bed and table linen, A patch or 

skilfully apphed will bo almost un- 

iticeable sdtev the mended article has been 

up. The repairing of soiled body-linen 

is not pleasant work, and most housewives 

>refer postponing this part of the mending 

,til the olotlics come up from the wash. 
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A little attention to the laundry appurte- 
nances will sometimes lessen this task. Num- 
bers of the worst rents in clothing are 
caused in the wash, and might be averted 
by an occasional inspection of wash-board, 
tubs, and wringers. A splinter of wood, a 
projecting nail, a loose comer of the zinc of 
a wash-board, will produce a rent that it will 
require hours to repair. 

Another source of accidents is found in 
the carelessness with which clothes are taken 
from the line in winter. A hasty jerk to a 
garment that is frozen to the line often re- 
sults in an ugly tear. This is especially like- 
ly to happen with heavy pieces, such ua 
sheets and table-cloths, and these are JMst 
the ones that are the hardest to inend neat- 
ly, and in which a hole is most apparent, no 
matter how smoothly it may have been 
darned or patched. There should be no 
iron-work used about laundry apiiliances in 
such a way that the clothes will come in 
contact ^vith it, and the maid should be 
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warned not to liang wet articles on tlie nails 
or hooks to ivhich the line is attached. 

Even where a mistress is aWe to engage 
an experienced laundress slio should know 
how the washing is being conducted. This 
is even more desirable where there is a " gen- 
eral housework girl," who is apt to resort 
to ways and means to save work or to con- 
ceal her own shortcomings. Washing soda 
should be vetoed in laundry work. It is an 
excellent thing in its. place, but that is not 
the wash-tub. It undoubtedly takes out 
dirt, but it ruins the goods. A large pro- 
portion of washerwomen use it, some of 
them going so far as to bring it with them 
for service in families where its use is not 
permitted. If it tloes not declare itself by its 
(Hlor, its presence soon becomes manifest in 
the tiny holes that appear all over the gar- 
ments. Far better economy is shown by 
not allowing clothing to get very dirty be- 
fore washing. Hard acrubiiing wears out 
linen much more rapidly than frequent 
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washiDg when such vigorous handling is not 
needed. 

Another artifice sometimes resorted to by 
the lazy laundress is an extravagance in blu- 
ing. By means of this the dirt is disguised 
and labor saved. In all these matters the 
housekeeper must he constantly on the alert. 
Tbo quality of soap and starch has its share 
in making the clothes look well. In buying 
soap it is well to purchase a large quantity 
and spread it out in a dry place — on the at- 
tic floor or upper shelf of a closet : exposure 
to the air dries and improves it. Old soap 
lasts much longer than new, A good qaal- 
ity of starch stiffens better than a cheap one. 
The best brands in both these wares can be 
ascertained by experiment, taking care al- 
ways to deal with a reliable firm. 

The doors leading from the laundry to the 
rest of the house should be kept closed as 
much as possible on Monday, that the unmis- 
takable steam odor of the tubs may not fill 
the house, bearing with it tbe suggestions 
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of discomfort inseparably connected in the 
popular mind with wash-day. Monday is a 
hard day at the best, and the housekeeper can 
lighten it for her servant by taking a share 
in the housework, looking after the bed- 
rooms, washing the dishes, and attending the 
door. The maid should not be called from 
her tubs except Avhen it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Only plain cooking should be demand- 
ed. A little foresight on Saturday will gen- 
erally provide a Monday's dessert, and in 
most homes the washing is well out of the 
way by the latter part of the afternoon. 




TcEsDAT morning brings another early 

start. The week's ironing, although more 
tedious, and in some respects more weaiy- 
ing work than the washing, is yet less for- 
midahle in being less disagreeable. Tt is, at 
all events, a drier task, and the maid can 
look neat while she is doing it — an end diffi- 
cult of attainment when she must be up to 
her elbows in suds. Still, with a long and 
fatiguing day before her, it is wisdom and 
kindness both for the mistress to lend a hand 
again in the preparation of the breakfast and 
the necessary household duties. The maid 
should, however, hold herself in readiness to 
attend the door. She can iron as well in a 
trim calico dress as in the shabby garb some 
seem to feel it incumbent upon tlieni to adopt 



lit sucli times, and her cap and ivhito aprun 
should be at hand where thej can be slipped 
on at an instant's notice. 

Unless there is a very large washing and 
ironing, the maid should be expected to do 
the plain cooking, although no "fussy" 
dishes should be required when these tasks 
are in progress. Tuesday is an excellent time 
for the mistress to display her skill in the 
manufacture of appetizing entrees and tempt- 
ing side-dishes. More than one housewife 
selects ironing-<lay for experiments in fancy 
' cookery, and makes tlie meal that is often 
dreaded as a "pick-up" lunch the daintiest 
repast of the week. Fruit is always an ex- 
cellent dessert for Tuesday. J-'rieil food 
should not be prepared while ironing is going 
on in the same room, if it is possible to avoid 
it. The odor of the fat is apt to cling to the 
clean clothes, and the smell of eokl grease is 
always unpleasant. If frying must be done, 
the clothes-horse should be carried into an- 
other room, and not returned until the kitch- 
en has been well aired. 



The clean clothes should, of course, have 
been dampened down the night before. In 
doing this the plain pieces should be sprin- 
kled first, using either the hand dippetl in a 
bowl of tepid water or a regular clothes- 
sprinkler. The latter does the work more 
evenly and easily. Sort the pieces, folding 
those of a kind together, as the napkins, tow- 
els, etc., rolling each bundle tightly. Pack 
them in a clothes-basket, laying the damp- 
ened and folded starched garments above, 
and over all spreading the folded sheets to 
keep in the moisture. In the morning put 
aside the sheets, and begin with the starched 
pieces first. This is contrary to the custom 
of many laundresses, who lead off with hand- 
kerchiefs, pillow-cases, napkins, and the like, 
leaving those articles which demand more 
strength and pains until they have begun to 
be weary. In the majority of houses, collars, 
cuffs, and shirts are sent out to the Troy or 
Chinese laundries, and the cliief test of a 
laundress's etHciency, her skill in ironing a 



shirt, is thus escaped. In tliose houses where 
all the laundry-work is done in the house it 
is better to begin with the shirts, etc., giving 
to them the first and best efforts of the day. 
SJiirt-irons are sold that are preferred by those 
who wish to produce a ])olished surface. They 
are rather heavier than the ordinary flat-iron, 
and have a steel finish on the Ijottoni. 

The irons must never be allowed to become 
red-hot, as this roughens them. 

The shirts and coUars out of the way, the 
other starched clothes come next. Gingham 
and calico dresses should bo ironed on the 
wrong side to produce the lustreless effect 
seen in the new material before it has 
been laundried. Black stockings should be 
smoothed on the wrong side with a cool iron. 
For use on skirts, especially those of dresses, 
there is manufactured a rather narrow iron 
with a sharp point that will run up between 
the gathers. After the fine starched gar- 
ments follow the table-linen and bed-linen, 
and so on with the siiiuller plain pieces. In 
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large familiea where there are many sheets 
and towels, time and labor may be saved by 
the purchase of a mangle. This machine, 
immortahzed by its connection with Sloppy 
and with Mr. MantaJini, is really a useful 
contrivance. While it will hardly answer 
for most body-clothing, it does very well for 
bed -linen, towels, etc., and also for under- 
flannels, stockings, and handkerchiefs. The 
question, of what shall he ironed and what 
shall not is often a serious question to a busy 
house-mistress. Some of these go so far as 
to urge using the sheets rough-dry sooner 
than take the time for smoothing them from 
other pressing duties. " Something must be 
orowdetl out," they plead, and that it is bet- 
ter to use unironed sheets than to neglect 
other household cares. This is a i>oint each 
must decide for herself. Smooth sheets are 
undoubtedly pleasanter tlian rough ones, and 
the mangle would seem to furnish a solution 
of the difficulty. Where one of these is un- 
attainable, sheets and towels can be i: 
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tto comparative smoothness by loosening 
the screws of the wringer and passing the 
linen through this. Kehable authorities 
claim that, in the interests of health, it is 
better that under- flannels, stockings, and 
babies' napkins should not lie ironed. How- 
ever this may be, when these pieces have 
been carefully folded into sha|)e and smooth- 
ness, the passage of an iron over them adds 
little to their appearance before they are 
worn, and nothing to their comfort in wear- 
ing. Knitted under - clothing should never 
be ironed, but stretched to the proper shape 
and pinned on abed or other flrm, clean sur- 
until entirely dry. 
Care of what may be called the machinery 
be used in ironing can hardly be too 
strenuously dwelt upon. When not in ser- 
vice the ironing blanket and sheet should 
be neatly foIde<l and laid where they will 
not gather dust. It is better to purchase 
unbleached muslin for the ironing sheet 
to use an old bed sheet that will give 
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way in a few weeks. A cheap gray blanket 
may be purchased for ironing. The irons 
should not be left where floating dust and 
■ specks of Boot or grease may settle upon 
them to leave their mark on the clothes on 
the next ironing day, but kept in a closet or 
drawer. In passing, it may be said that 
equal care should be exercised with the uten- 
sils for washing. Tubs and boainls should be 
wiped dry Monday evening, and, troublesome 
as it may seem, the clothes-line should be 
taken down each week instead of being left 
out to rot and blacken in the sun. The 
clothes-pins should not be kept where they 
mil get dirty and leave stains upon the gar- 
ments they fasten. That useful contrivance, 
a clothes-pin apron, should have a place in 
every laundry. If jKasible, a box, a press, or 
a drawer should be set apart in which to 
keep clothes-pins and line, sprinkler, irons, 
ironing blanket and sheet, ami fluting-iron, 
when not in use. 

The fluting machines are su much chea|)er 
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than when they were first intro<lucc(l 
,t there is no reason why any family should 
ithout one. Where there i3 children's 
(thing to be done up, one is almost indis- 
isable. Another " must-have " for the !aun- 
is a large cover of cheese-cloth or mos- 
quito netting — -the former is ]jreferable — to 
throw over the freshly ironed clothes as they 
hang on the horse. It shelters thojn from 
tmp and dust, and in summer is absolutely 
;esaary to prevent fly-speclis. 
It is a rather melancholy reflection that 
third of the working-time allotted to us 
should be spent in achieving cleanUiicss. The 
lost practised and practical housewife will 
long sigli of relief when the first two 
.ys of the week are well jiast, and the fresh- 
washed and ironed garments are up-stairs. 
some households the work must perforce 
run over into Wednesday. A little fore- 
thought on the jiart of members of the family 
,ay often lessen the labors of the laundress, 
one does not share the opinion of the man 
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wlio thought any fellow must be pretty dirty 
who was obliged to change his clothing as 
often as every week, one may at least be pax- 
doned for speculating upon the ideal of clean- 
liness that mores a man to don a fresh shirt 
every day. Yet there are not a few men ■ 
whose weekly average is six shirts; nor 
are these of the classes who pursue oecupa^ 
tions that are heating and begriming, but 
more generally men of sedentary habits. 
This question is, however, supposed to be be- 
yond the reach of the average woman's mind, 
and far be it from her to sow discord in fam- 
ilies by attempting to place a hmit upon the 
clean linen worn by the men of the house. 
Let it only be mildly urged that in such cases 
some of the shirts would better be sent to 
a laundry. Women are often thoughtless in 
this regard. One young married woman won- 
dered that she had difficulty in keeping a cook 
and laundress. Upon inquiry it came out that 
slie frequently had fifteen white skirts in 
the weekly wash. This is not neatness, but 
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ridiculous waste. There is no meanness, but 
only common-sense, in keeping watch over 
the children that they do not soil dresses 
and under-clothing unnecessarily. Prudence 
also dictates an avoidance of elaborate trim- 
ming for under-garments. Fine tucks, sim- 
ple edgings, and plain ruffles take half the 
time that is consumed over puffings, delicate 
laces, and double ruchings that must receive 
the utmost care to look even tolerably neat. 




Tde first tiling to Ije done on "Wednestlay 
raorning is to remove all trace of the busi- 
ness of the two preceding days. The wash- 
boanis, tubs, and wringer should have been 
out of the way before this, and if the press of 
work on Tuesday left no time to take in the 
clothes-line, it should come down now. The 
ironing-board, blankets, etc., may be put out 
of sight, and the little duties that have been 
crowded out in the hurry of Monday and 
Tuesday be resumed. 

In a family where there is a large corps 
of domestics the household machinery may 
have run as smoothly as though laundry- 
work were unknown. But in the average 
American family, where but one maid is em- 
ployed, it is hard not to ovei'look a few 
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lapses from regularity on Monday ami Tues- 
day. The use of a cariMst-s^veeper or of a 
dust-pan and brush to remove footprints or 
scraps, when at another time a thorough 
'eeping would be deemed necessary, the 
lotting one's eyes to a dingy window or un- 
lished brasses, may be paitlonablc on such 
days, if ever. But with the rehef from pres- 
sure that comes ivith Tuesday night the Uttle 
sliglits that seemed excusable in the midst of 
other occupations loom up as shocking negli- 
gences, and the first impulse of Wednesday 
morning is to repair them. Tiie kitchen 
looks aa though it needed the touch of a 
broom, now that tubs and tables are set 
back out of tlie way. The halls and stairs 
must have a systematic sweeping and dust- 
ing, and the rest of the bouse receive its 
share of attention, 

There is no desire to intimate by this that 
the usual routine of the house should be neg- 
lected, or that tidiness should be subordi- 
ited to the endeavor to get the laundry- 
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work out of the way. Still, unless the mis- 
tress resigns herself to a large amount of ex- 
tra exertion on Monday and Tuesday, she 
can hardly fail to see trifling deficiencies in 
the condition of the various rooms, though 
they may not be apparent to other eyes than 
her own, that are accustomed to be on the 
lookout for marks of neglect. 

General consent has converted Friday 
into sweeping day. What many wise house- 
keepers endorse and practise must surely 
have its foundation in common -sense; but 
there are also advantages in dividing this 
branch of domestic service. When part of 
the sweeping is done on some other day it 
secures the comfort of a moiety of the house 
on Friday, and guards against every room 
being in a state of disagreeableness at once. 
On Wednesday the sitting-room may be 
swept, and one or two bed-chambers, if this 
is practicable. Wednesday, too, is the best 
day in the week for washing windows ; that 
is, if the weather permits. The labor is al- 
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most thrown a^v^ay if it is performed when a 
whirl of dust is blowing, or where the win- 
dows are in the full blaze of the sun, Clomly 
skies are preferable. 

In cleaning windows the first step is to 
give them a thorough brushing that will tbs- 
lodge the dust from sashes, ledges, and chinks. 
A small wliisk-broom is the liest for this 
office, and it should also be used on the out- 
side and inside blinds. "Whatever is left on 
the former will be beaten off on the panes by 
the next rain, spotting and streaking them, 
white the dust from the inner shutters can 
hardly fail to settle on the glass. The brush- 
iDg having been vigorously done, wipe off 
the windows with a dry cloth, rubbing them 
weD. Wash tlie sills and wood-work with a 
cloth dipped in warm water, and bring a 
fresh supply before beginning to wash the 
glass. Never use soap on windows, under 
penalty of making them cloudy. A little 
borax, pearline, or household ammonia may 
be added to the warm water. Choose old 
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rags that are not linty, in order to avoid 
white sjiecks on the panes. 

"Wring the cloths out before applying 
them. Nothing is gained by flooding the 
windows until the water runs down them 
in streams, except the pleasure of wiping 
them off again, at the cost of double time 
and labor. If a hose can be played against 
the outside, or the water dashed on in pail- 
f uls, it cleanses nicely, but when the glass is 
to be wiped off, the less water employed tlie 
better. There are housewives who boast 
that they can wash every window in a bouse 
with the contents of a small bottle of water, 
moistening the cloth from time to time. 
Such economy is hardly advisable, but if the 
panes are wiped with proper thoroughness 
before they are wet, a basin of water will do 
the work as well as a barrelful. When this 
method is pursued, the wet cloth should bo 
followed imtantJy by a clean dry one- 
Otherwise streaks are prone to appear. 

The best window rags are made of worn- 
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^t fiaimel iiiulerwear, torn into pioees of 
Buitable size. These should not be thrown 
away after one service. To the yonng house- 
keeper old cloths, whether linen, cotton, or 
flannel, are invaluable. Many a one would 
cheerfully echo the cry, " New lamps for 
old," of the pedfJler in the tale of Aladdin, 
and exchange some of her new finery and 
fresh napcry for the soft old rags tliat are 
necessary in housekeeping. Those who are 
so unfortunate as to lack a mother's store- 
room to fall back ujron in such emergencies 
find unbleached cheese-cloth of the clieapest 
([uaJity a boon. After one soaking it is soft 
enough to be used for window and floor 
cloths, dusters, mop-rags, and similar ser- 
vices. With the aid of this, one neo(.l not 
be forced to the extremity of the bride who 
used to beg her husband pathetically to 
make haste and wear out his clothes, and 
who was finally reduced to purchasing rags 
pm the laundress who came to her every 
)ek. 
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An excellent substitute for cloths iu win- 
dow-waslung is chamois-skin. The glass 
should bo first "wiped clean with a dry clotL. 
The chamois-skin must then be dipped in 
water, wrung out, and passed rapidly over 
the glass. A second wetting of the chamois 
follows ; it is squeezed very dry, and again 
rubbetl over the pane. This will dry almost 
immediately. Both water and chamois-skin 
must be clean, and the former should be 
renewed as it becomes clouded. A soft 
cloth moistened in alcohol ami rubbed on 
the glass adds lustre to it. Rubbing with 
plate powder may perha]>s produce a brill- 
iant effect, but it entails extra work in the 
wiping off of the white dust that will fall 
from the cloth on the wood-work and carpet. 

To polish glass, either in sashes or mir- 
rors, nothing is better than soft tissue-paper. 
Where this cannot be procured, old newspa- 
pers, crumpled and rubbetl limp, are the best 
substitute. Plenty of '-elbow grease" 13 
needed to render these effective, but the re- 
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suits repay the exertion. The blinds should 
be kept closed for a n-hile after the windows 
are washed, especially if the sun's rays are 
likely to strike them, to prevent the glass 
becoming streaked. 

Wednesday is a good time for looking 
after the aXate of the paint in the rooms that 
have been already swept, or in those where 
there is to be no sweeping the same week. 
Indeed, the doors will need daily attention 
even in homes where there are no children, 
while in the chambers from which little ones 
run back and forth constantly the task will 
sometimes have to be repeated every few 
honrs. Our thrifty grandmothers avoided 
this expenditure of time and trouble by 
having the doors painted black above and 
below the latch, that the finger-marks, even 
if there, might not be risible. This custom 
has gone out of fashion, but the hanl-wood 
finishings that are becoming more usual each 
year show the traces of dusty fingers less 
perceptibly than the white paint ao long con- 
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sidered "the thing." In wiping the marks 
from paint, sapoiio, scourene, or any snch 
preparation may be used, but these or soap 
should be rubbed on s,Jlannel dipped in hot 
water. If an ordinary cotton or linen rag is 
employed, the paint is apt to come o£E with 
the dirt. Household ammonia aiUIetl to tlie 
water usually serves the purpose as well as 
soap, and even this should be used in moder- 
ation upon hard wood. The oiled surface is 
quickly imimired by alkalies, and the nnpol- 
iaiied space around the door handle, while 
doubtless bearing triumphant testimony to 
the tidiness of mistress and maid, is yet a 
serious blemish upon the aspect of the room. 
This is one of the best days in the week to 
invite company. If visitors are expected, 
this should be taken into account in the 
day's work, and that so disposed as not to 
conflict with the arrangements for the guests. 



X. 

TnURSDAT, 

The work of polishing silver antl looking 

Over china ami glass is in some households 

left undone until it becomes a dreaded task. 

[The business is very simple if it is attended 

) each week and the silver ki^pt bright, in- 

Itead of waiting until it is so tarnished that 

me shrinks from the hard rubbing that must 

e used before it can resume its pristine lus- 

A wiser plan is to set aside one day in 

3 week for odds and ends, and Thursday is 

s good for this purpose as any other. 

The first essential in cleaning silver is 

plenty of hot water. The pieces should be 

ifrashed clean in almost boiling suds to begin 

. Nor must the water be allowed to 

r cold. If there is a butler's pantry it 

will be an easy matter t^i let off the cooled 
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suds and fill up Tvitb fresh hot water. If an 
ordinary dishpan is used, the tea-kettle must 
be kept constantly on the stove in readiness 
to replenish the ]ian. Best of all is the 
double dishpan, holding boihng water in 
both divisions, the one clear, the other su<]s. 
As eax;h piece is drawn from the suds and 
rubbed with whiting, electro-silicon, or sil- 
ver-soap, it may be dropped into the clearer 
water on the other side. When the dishpan 
is of the ordinary style the silver should be 
scoured piece by piece and placed nnwiped 
on a waiter. All done, the dishpan should 
be filled anew with hot water, the contents 
of the tray emptied into this, and each piece 
rinsed off, wiped dry, and laid aside to await 
a final polishing with the chamois-skin. K 
the water has been hot, the cleaning properly 
done, and one piece taken from the water at a 
time, not all piled up to drain and cool before 
wiping, the finishing touches of chamois-skin 
or flannel will be a hght matter. 
These directions may soimd like an in- 
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blved method of pprforming a, simple taslt, 
but the proverb that the longest way arotintl 
is the shortest way across is verified here, 
'he silver cannot be made really bright with- 
it hoi water and plenty of it. Care in this 
;ard will save rubbing afterwards. Nor 
la it slower work to dry one piece at a time 
than it would Ire to let them drain until the 
chilled metal requires twice as much polish- 
to make it presentable. Muscle is de- 
eded then in lieu of the quick touches that 
the work when it is done in the 
right way. 

In nearly every family, besides the small 
silver that is in daily use, and the cake-bas- 
kets, pickle-jara, and pudding-dish stands that 
in constant service, there are handsome 
id articles, such as jelly-bowls, coffee-urn 
teapot, cream-ju^, extra spoons and forks, 
These are generally kept in the silver- 
trunk, and only emerge from their retreat 
grand occasions, or when company ren- 
!ra it necessary to supplement the usual 
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contents of the silver-box. Such treasures 
are at once the pride and plague of the house- 
keeper's heart. It is very delightful to be 
able to adorn her table with them, but it 
is an undoubted nuisance to have to spend 
half a day in maldug them presentable when 
guests are ex]»ecte(i. 

A simple expedient that should be better 
Imown will spare her much of this annoy- 
ance. Each article should be washed clean 
and rubbed bright after using, then wrapped 
closely in white tissue-paper of a sjiecial 
make, technically known as " grass-bleached, 
682," and placed in a Canton-flannel bag, 
closing at the top with a drawing-string. If 
after this the bags are laid in a trunk or 
drawer, in a dry room or closet, they wiU 
appear weeks later as bright and fresh as 
when they were ]Dut away. The elegant 
plush and morocco cases, tempting as they 
are to the eye, are worthless in preserving 
the brilliancy of their contents. Tlie homely 
Canton-flannel bags achieve this much better. 
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> avoid confusion, each bag should be plain- 
' marked in iiidehble ink with the name of 
3ie object it holds. The time taken in mark- 
r will more than equal that lost in opening 
[ a dozen pouches of the same size and 
B in a hasty search for the after-dinner 
e-spoons or t!»e extra cream-ladle. The 
jiton flannel used for these bags should be 
; which has been subjected to a more 
jBreful bleaching pi-ocess than is bestowed 
1 the material usually sold in dry-goods 
IS. Both tlio tissue-paper and the flannel 
Id he procured from a reliable silrer- 
lith. 
I There is wide difference of opinion as to 
1 best material for cleaning silver. The 
iiiting and plate-powder, it is alleged, re- 
B the dirt or tarnish and a minute por- 
ton of the metal at the same time — a serious 
"consideration in plated-ware, but of less im- 
portance in solid silver, where the infinitesi- 
mal amount lost is hardly discernible even 
ifter long service. In fact, nearly all the 
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preparations advertised for this purpose are 
made on the same basia^ground chalk dis- 
guised in various ways. The silver-soap sold 
a few years ago was good for a while, bat 
has deteriorated of late. Electro-silicon is the 
most valuable preparation for cleaning silver, 
and is easily used. With all, the chamois- 
skin rubbing must finish the work. 

The silver disposed of, the glass and china 
should have tlieir share of attention. It is a 
gooil jjlan for the mistress to give half an 
hour every week to looking over and count- 
ing her possessions in these hnes. Silver 
spoons have an unaccountable trick of stray- 
ing out of ken, and constant vigilance is 
needed to keep track of them. Single pieces 
of china and glass are also addicted to mys- 
terious disappearances. A regular day for 
taking an inventory of stock, to use a com- 
mercial phrase, not only encourages a maid 
in carefulness in handling fragile articles, 
but also renders it more probable that when 
do occur they will be reported. It 
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s a great teiiiptition to a maitl to pass over 
an accident in silence when she knows tliat 
a broken article may not l»e raisseil for days, 
or perhaps for months. And the shock is 
keen to the mistress when she finally discov- 
ers the sum of her losses. Great was the 
distress of a rather careless young matron 
whose negligent security as to the well-being 
of her cherished crystal and porcelain was 
iBhaken until she had occasion to require 
fflore tumblers than the three that usually suf- 
'' ficed for her small family. She had changed 
waitresses only the week before, and vexed 
at the stupidity of the new maid, who failed 
to find the glasses in the cupboard appro]tri- 
ated to them, the mistress sought them her- 
self. Out of the dozen pretty cut-gJass tum- 
blers she had hei-self arranged on the shelf 
when she took possession of her new domain, 
there was but one intact besides tlie three on 
the table. Two others were badly cracked. 

ifter some seareli the fragments of the rest 
a discovered piled in a neat pyramid be- 



hind some fmit-dishes that had serveil admi- 
rably as a place of concealment. 

If the housewife has more china and crys- 
tal than she needs for daily use, slie may se- 
lect enongh to answer for ordinary service 
and put the rest aside. The number to be 
counted is thus diminished, and a perfect set 
secured when slie wishes to entertain, 

Thursday is by general consent the maid's 
afternoon out. In the homes where a hot 
dinner is essential, and it is inexpedient to 
have t«a one evening in the week, a special 
arrangement must be made by which the 
maid can prepare the evening meal. "Where 
this order does not ])revail, however, with 
forethought the supper maj' be so planned 
as to give only slight extra trouble. The 
noon repast should be served as promptly as 
possible, that the maid may finish her work 
early. She should wash the lunch-tlishes, set 
the table for tea, put on coal, and leave the 
firo in such a state that the mistress will have 
no trouble in boiling the kettle when she 




goes down to get tea ready. The housewife 
should make a study of dainty dishes for this 
night, taking paius to prevent the absence of 
tlie maid making itself observed in the menu. 
There are few things a man dislikes more 
than to perceive at once, by the food served 
hiin, that there is a deficiency in the culinary 
department. Jest as one may about the way 
to a man's heart lying down his throat, it 
must be conceded that it is not enlivening to 
any one to come home weary, after a hard 
day's work, and partake of a supper of cold 
bread, dry chipped beef, apjJe - sauce, and 
tea. The last item might be a saving clause 
to a woman, but not to a man. The wife 
should study little sur[)rises and savory dish- 
es that will make tlie maid's evening ont a 
season to look forward to with jileasant an- 
ticipation rather than with dread. Even the 
clearing away and washing up afterwanls 
may be converteil intti a frolic. If the 
dishes are left for the maid to wash next 
day (and there should be a clear understand- 
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ing on tliis point), the food must be removed, 
tlie crumbs brushed oflF, and the soiled arti- 
cles scraped and neatly piled in the sink or 
dishpan. 



XI. 

FRIDAY. 

The columns of housekeeping magazines 
abound with directions how to sweep. Each 
one advocates a different plan of operations. 
There can be no excuse, it seems, for any ig- 
norance as to how it should be done. In 
spite of all, there are not many who do it 
well, and there thus appears to be an opening 
for a few more words on the subject. 

The fact that sweeping-day falls on Friday 
is in some homes a fresh proof of the un- 
luckiness of that day. It dawns in trailing 
clouds of dust as the maid wields her broom 
in the halls, awakening the sleeper from his 
last nap by the scratch of the brush against 
the threshold of his door and the thump of 
the stick upon the panels. It sets in a halo 
of the same floating matter in the air as the 
7 
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last particles of dirt are swept from the door- 
steps, following tlie time-hallowed custom — 
which would be more honored in the breach 
than it is in the observance — of beginning at 
the top of the house and sweeping to the 
bottom, 

For various reasons Friday is certainly the 
best day for doing the bulk of the week's 
sweeping. The house must be made clean as 
late in the week as possible before Sunday. 
Saturday has its own appropriate duties, 
which leave no room for general sweeping. 
Performing the work earlier in the week al- 
lows space for becoming dirty again before 
the Sabbath puts a temporary ban upon la- 
bor. Even taking into account the desirabil- 
ity of getting the house into the state of 
apple-pie order dear to the heart of the true 
housekeeper, there is yet no necessity for 
doing it in such a manner that the other 
inmates of the home feel that they would 
prefer dirt to cleanliness at such a price. 

As has been previously suggested, some of 




he bed-chambers may have had their sweeii- 
ing earher in the week. In this case that 
labor-saving machine, tlie carpet -sweei)er, 
will probably pick up what threads and dust 
may have accumulated in these apartments 
during the last two or three daj's in shorter 
time and with less exertion than would be 
required were a broom employed. The sys- 
tem that should prevail in every part of a 
well-kept domicile must not be lacking in the 
Jnisiness of sweeping. As far as possible the 
irork should be done in the morning. If it 
must inevitably extend into the afternoon 
lours, reserve until then the rooms in the 
ick of the liouse, and where visitors are not 
ikely to penetrate. For producing thorough 
iiscomfort in the mind of a caller, there is 
nothing more to bo commended than usher- 
ing her into a dismantled drawing-room, be- 
tween rows of chairs and stacks of drapery 
lining the hall. Let one apartment always be 
nreadinesstoi-eceiveachanceguest,andhave 
e drawiug-rooin swept out of calling-hours. 
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Some exceptionally neat housewives insist 
apou their parlors receiving a complete clean- 
ing once each week. Unless the drawing- 
room is also the family sitting-room, and is, 
as such, constantly occupied, this is hardly 
necessary. Tho room sliould bo carefully 
dusted every morning, the floor gone over 
with a carpet-sweeper twice a week, and the 
regular sweeping, in which furniture, dra- 
peries, and bric-i-brac are removed, done 
once a fortnight. 

To attempt this important task, the sweep- 
er should array heiself in a]tpropriate garb. 
A rather short dress of some wash material, 
loosely fitting about the waist and sleeves so 
as to give the arms free play, a neat cap that 
will cover the hair entirely, easy shoes, and 
a pair of old gloves deprived of their finger- 
tips, form a comfortable and sensible uni- 
form. Thus equip|ied, the dust is not to be 
feared, and tlie exercise, as exhilamting un- 
der proper circumstances as any form of calis- 
thenics, will be really enjoyed. 
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The preparation of the apartment for 
sweeping, and its restoration to order after- 
wards, take more time than is consumed in 
the actual l)rooni-work. The bric-a-brac must 
be carefully dusted aJid put in a safe place, 
the movable furniture brushed and willed off 
and carried from the room, anil the larger 
pieces covered with sweeping-sheets made of 
unbleached cheese-cloth and kept for this ser- 
vice alone. The draperies must be unhooked 
from the rings, shaken out of the window, 
and brushed off with a whisk-brooni. Small 
rugs must also be brushed and shaken. Do- 
ing all this at first is much better than post- 
poning it until the sweeping is done. There 
will bo quite enough to look after then with- 
out having another task to attend to when 
the weary reaction comes that usually fol- 
lows vigorous exertion. 

The room emptied as nearly as practica- 
ble, the sweeping begins. The length of the 
stroke taken by the l>i'oom is a matter of 
discussion that each worker usually settles 
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for herself by adopting the stroke that best 
suits her. A short, light sn-eep is to the 
■writer's mind the easiest and most efficacioos. 
The broom should be slightly moistened, 
and the carpet streivn with damp, not wet, 
tea leaves. If too moist they are apt to si)Dt 
the carpet, especially if this is of a delicate 
color. Damp salt, bran, and bread-crumbs 
are also highly recommended to be sprinkled 
on flooi-s in place of the tea leaves. The 
former two require rather harder brushing 
to get them out of the fibres of the carpet 
than do either the bread-crumbs or the tea 
leaves. 

The dirt should be swept from the comers 
and sides towards the middle of the room. 
Care should be observed to leave no bits of 
lint or straw and no streaks of dust behind 
the broom that will oblige the sweeper to go 
over the floor again. The heap of fluff and 
dirt must be gathereil up at once, carried out, 
and burned, guarding against its blowing off 
the pan in the transit from the jiarlor to the 



place of cremation. If the day is giisty, the 

[ windows slioald either be kept entirely shut 

while the sweeping is in progress or only 

I raised a couple of inches. At no time is it 

I advisable to have them wide open. The 

' doors must be closed. The dirt removed 

from the room, the windows may be raised 

their full height. While the dust is setthng, 

the maid should go around the room with a 

I Bmall whisk-broom and dust-pan, making dil- 

I igent inquisition into corners and the crevices 

between the carpet and the wall for such 

particles as may have escaped the broader 

sweep of the broom. This allows the dust 

r to subside sufficiently to permit of the maid's 

[■continuing her work by brushing off the 

l«oriiices, mouldings, and curtain rods with a 

I Turk's-head brush attached to a long handle. 

I "Where one of these is not owned, a feather- 

iduster on the end of a slender pole will an- 

Kswer the pur|M)se. 

Picture cords and frames must next be 
lijooked after, the cords being bnished off with 
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the duster, and the frames and glasses \vii>ed 
with a soft cloth. The paint may then be 
washed as directed in the ivork outlined for 
Wednesday. Not only must the doors un- 
dergo this, but also the base-board, window- 
sash^ and sills, and all other wood-work 
about the room. The window-panes and 
mirrors must be gone over with a cloth, and 
the miiTors ix)lished. The marble of mantels 
and pier-tables must be cleaned, the gas-fix- 
tures brightened, the globes washed, the door 
knobs and hinges rubbed, if these are plated, 
and the draperies rehung before the furniture 
is moved back or the ornaments replaced. 
The task is neither short nor easy if properly 
performed, but there ia a soHd satisfaction in 
the finished work that cannot be won by less 
thorough achievement. 

The same method of procedure must l>o 
followed in the other rooms. The doors 
must always be kept shut to prevent the es- 
cape of dust to other parts of the house. Hy 
observing this precaution the halls and stairs 
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lay be swept Jii-st witliout fear of the Ukeli- 
K)d thiit the work wUl have to be repeated 
1 the chambers are tiniahed. In tlie bed- 
mms, as everywhere else, all the furniture 
; be moved. Slovenly or lazy servants 
i apt to sweep around heavy pieces. A 
not infrequent occurrence is to find a gen- 
erous deposit of fluff and dirt behiud the bu- 
reau and washstand, and even under the mid- 
dle of the bed ; this, too, after the solemn as- 
severation of the maid that she haa moved 
"every stick of furniture" in the room. 
These accumulations are not only unheath- 
ful and prone to bree<l disease germs, but lit- 
rally add to the labor of the housemaid by 
mding out contributions of dust to lodge 
carpet or wood-work upon the breath of 
■ draught that passes their lurking - 



I Brains tell in sweeping as they do in every 

r branch of domestic service. They are 

iever more manifest than when they insist 

ne room shall be entirely cleaned and 
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ready for occupancy before another is begun, 
and when they abolish the idea that a house 
cannot be successfully swept without creating 
intolerable turmoil. 
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Satcbday IB essentially a day for left-overs.' 
All tho bits of work that have been suffered 
to drag along unfinished during the early part 
the week are attacked with sudden and 
•lent industry as Sunday draws near. The 
raplet, 

" When the sun is in the nesl, 
Lazy folka work the best," 

contains more than a grain of truth. Not 
only the lazy, but the industrious, feel a fresh 
impetus given to their exertions when they 
know that an enforced respite from labor is 
at hand. 

There is practical wisdom in having the 
house " spandy nice " by Saturday night. 
Apart from the eminent fitness of l>eing 
*Tery whit clean on the Sabbath day, Mon- 
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tlay and Tuesday ■will bring pressing duties 
of their own tliat will render it no easy mat- 
ter to look after work left over from the pre- 
ceding week. If the loose ends are not gath- 
ered together on Saturday, they are pretty 
apt to remain flying well on into the middle 
of the next week. 

In the wcll-regnlated house the sinks, wash- 
bowls, and faucets should receive attention at 
least once a week. When practicable, all 
drainpipes should be flushed daily with hot 
water, if possible, but when that is out of the 
question, with an abundance of cold. The 
human body parts with a great deal of greasy 
matter in the course of its ablutions, and this 
is apt to form a deposit on the hning of the 
waste pipes that will in time clog them seri- 
ously if it is allowed to remain. An excel- 
lent com]xmnd of jiotash is sold by druggists 
and grocers for the esjiecial purpose of cleans- 
ing waste-piiies. The same work may be ac- 
complished nearly as successfully by a strong 
solution of washing-soda and by household 
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nmonia. Onpperas-vvater, an excelltmt dis- 
infectant, should be used in connection ivith 
these other preparations. 

The marble bowls and slabs must receive 
a hebdomadal scrubbing, in addition to the 
iviping off that should be a daily ofcurrcnce. 
Pumice-stone, sapolio, or scourene serves here 
as upon faucets. On the marble it may bo 
applied with a cloth or a small stiff brush, but 
for the faucets, stop])era, chains, and other 
plated finishings, tlie brush is prefemble, as 
it carries the soap better into the chinks 
and interstices. One such scouring as this in 
a week will keep tlicse platings bright, if it 
is supplemented by a wiping off with liot 
water and a rub with a flannel or chamois- 
skin each morning. The inside of the bath- 
tub and set foot-tub should also ije scnibbed 
regularly. 

Lamps, andirons, fenders, and fire-irons de- 
mand their quota of attention, nor should 
door plate, knobs, and hinges be neglected. 
I In cleaning brass and copper, electro-sili- 
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con or whiting may be used. Also excel- 
lent for this purpose is a German compound 
— Putz pomade. It is a sort of reddish paste. 
The article to be brightened must be washed, 
and the pomade applied to it with a bit of 
cotton cloth or Hannel. When the paste 
dries, as it will in a couple of minutes, it must 
be rubbed off. The dirt or tarnish cornea 
ivith it, and a little polishing with a chamoia- 
skiu or flannel imparts a brilliant finish to 
the metal. When copper is seriously tar- 
nished or coated with verdigris, diluted oxalic 
acid, in the proportion of a tablespoonful of 
the pure acid to a quart of water, will clean 
it more-quiclily than anything else. It ia of 
8i>ecial value in brightening boilers. Next in 
merit to this is hot vinegar and salt. Putz 
pomade can usually be found at leading gro- 
cers' and druggists' shops, but if it cannot bo 
procured, sifted wood-ashes and vinegar will 
prove a tolerable substitute. 

The kitchen pantries should be overhauled 
n Saturday morning. It is not enough that 
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iie mistress should issue ordei^ to have this 
She must either lend her personal at- 
tention to the task or else submit the work 
3 a thorough scrutiny when it is completed. 
Mta of food and remnants of gravy nmst he 
I, and their use or destruction de- 
cided upon. When the outside of the cup 
and platter are clean, the average maid too 
often pays little heed to the condition of the 
Grease is suifered to lurk in the 
ams of pails and pans, and dust to coat the 
Bttom and sides. Sticky china, clouded turn- 
re, and tarnished tins are as reprehensible 
i the kitchen cupboard as are blackened sil- 
r and dusty porcelain and crystal in the 
iiing-room closet. A conscientious tidying 
1 a week simplifies the periodical house- 
ning wonderfully. When there are in- 
1 to be exterminated, it is absolutely 
aasary to scour the shelves as often as 
) a week, scattering pennyroyal, borax, 
t other remedy may be needed, in the 
lek of ants, coeki'oaches, and Croton bugs. 
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The cellar and refrigerator should not escape 
examination, and this must be more search- 
ing as the hot weather approaches than in 
the winter months. 

The custom of preparing Sunday's food on 
Saturday, and making a cold dinner an in- 
separable accompaniment to the day ot sar 
cred rest, has happily become a thing of the 
past. Even the most strait-laced now con- 
sider cooking plain meals one of those works 
of necessity and mercy against which there 
is no law. A few conservatives who cannot 
quite relinquish ancient usages compromise 
by serving the Sunday roast cold, but flank- 
ing it with a variety of hot vegetables. 
While there is a touch of absurdity in con- 
demning one's family to eat food that has 
been cooling for twenty-four hours, there is 
yet a degree of unkindness in insisting upon 
a more elaborate repast on what is supposed 
to be the easiest day of the week tlian is de- 
manded on any other. A little extra labor 
on Saturday will retlucc Sunday's work to a 
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rminimum, and yet provide as tempting fare 
as any one, except a very critical gastrono- 
mist, need exact. 

Soup should be made on Saturday. Tiie 
stock can be prepared then, and nothing left 
for the next day but the thickening and sea- 
soning. Even this may be done on Saturday, 
along with the straining and clearing, and 
the soup be none the worse for it — rather 
better, indeed. The meat may be skewered 
ready for the pan ; or if fowls are to be 
served they may be dra'^vn and trussed, the 
bread crumbed for the stuffing, and the 
seasoning mixed nith this. The stuffing it- 
self must not be inserted until just before 
the fowls go into the oven, as it becomes 
soggy if left in too long before cooking. 
If salads are desired, the mayonnaise can 
be mixetl on Saturday', and will bo benetit- 
ed by a night on the ice. As for desserts 
for the Sunday dinner, tlieir name is le- 
gion. Pics, tarts, meringues, custards, jel- 
lies, blanc - manges, creams, cakes, and cold 
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puddings are all considered clioicer delica- 
cies than hot sweets. 

For the breakfast and lunch or tea the 
same prevision should be exercised. The or- 
thodox Sunday iish- balls and baked beans 
owed their origin to the wish to save work 
on the Sabbath. Cold meats and rehshes for 
lunch are certainly permissible one day in 
the week. Setting religious considerations 
entirely on one side, there is simple humani- 
ty in making the first day of the week one 
of comparative physical rest. Domestics are 
very apt to resent as an infringement of their . 
rights the imposition of extra duties on Sun- 
day, and the mistress can conciliate both 
conscience and interest by observation of the 
precautions indicated. 

The prevalent habit of sleeping an hour 
later than usual on Sunday morning, so dear- 
ly valued by business men who have to rise 
early every other day in the week, is hkely 
to create bustle and hurry if the family de- 
sire to attend morning ser^'ice. To avoid this 




without robbing the sleepera of their 
cherished uap, ever^-tliing should be ready 
the evening before. Saturday is " tub-night " 
.in. many homes where there are children, and 
is custom aids in sparing over -haste the 
ixt morning- The changes of clean cloth- 
should be laid ready for each jierson, the 
Is or buttons transferred from soiled to 
;h garments, tapes, fastenings, glove and 
buttons, etc., examined, tliat there may 
no last stitches to set while the chureli- 
ills are ringing. It is needless to remark 
that it is far better not to postpone such re- 
pairs until Saturday night. All mending 
should have been done earlier in the week, 
but oversights as well as accidents are liable 
> occur in the best^regulated families, and 
le final inspection certainly does no barm. 



]X THE SITTING-ROOM. 
The general idea of a fiimily sitting-room 
is of an apartment dedicated to use, rather 
than to beauty. Hither are banished from 
tlie drawing-room tlie half-worn chairs that 
liave been sitjTerseded by more elegant seats ; 
here is the shabby carpet ; here are the faded 
curtains. I£ there is an old-fashioned hair 
sofa in the possession of the family it is apt 
to be installed here in all its unmitigated slip- 
periness. The chromos that the improved 
tastes of the household have outgrown adorn 
these walls. The sewing-machine stands in 
a prominent position, and the room, if not 
warmed by a furnace, is too apt to be heated 
by a stove. 

That all this shoulil be as it is shows a mis- 
taken state of feeling. In the endeavor to 
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tave the eorapany-rooni unexceptionable the 
family must put up with the left-overs. The 
iuTited guests have all tiiat is Iiest and bright- 
est in the house, ivhile those who make the 
home are only admitted to such pleasures 
upon high days and holidays. Not that it is 
not in every way desirable to have an attrac- 
tive drawing-room in which to receive one's 
friends, but the owners of a pleasant jmrlor 
should not make a plain basement dining- 
room their gathering-place in the evenings, 
and at times besides those devoted to meals. 
If there is no other way of achieving 
the family-room, let the parlor be yielded. 
Still there are few houses in which there is 
not a back parlor or library that might be 
made the pleasautest apartment in the house 
for work and recreation — that Innermost 
which every home should have to be a home. 
The mom need not bo gorgeous, but it 
must be cheery. The floor-covering may be 
of matting or of plain ingrain carpet, the 
ETorn strata, if such there be, concealed by 
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pretty rugs. One of these shouki lie in front 
of the sewing-cliair near the -window", another 
be laid before the fire ; for there must be a fire- 
place, if possible. A coal-grate or a hearth 
on which wood ia burned, made bright with 
brass andirons and fender, tongs and poker, 
shovel and bellows, ia the best. If either of 
these is out of the question, a Latrobe, a 
Franklin, or a stove with an open front that 
will allow the blaze to be seen, ia an excel- 
lent substitute. It gives a cheerinesa that 
can be imparted by nothing else. A low 
screen may be placed before the flre if the 
heat becomes oppressive. If a closed stove 
is unavoidable, let a higher screen, covered 
with felt or cretonne, do its utmost to con- 
ceal it. 

Flowers, too, there should be, the hardy 
house-plants that flourish in spite of fumaoe- 
heat and gas — the latter their deadliest foe. 
Within the radius of its poisonous influence 
one cannot ho|je for many blossoms, but Ger- 
man and English ivies, the variegated trade- 
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itia, commonly known as Wandering Jew, 
the oxalis, and the Madeira-vine will stand a 
great deal of hard usage without succumbing. 
Such bulbs as narcissus and hyacinths may 
started in the cellar, and brought up to the 

nlight to expand into bloom. 

The furniture of the sitting-room may not 
be as elegant as that whicli adorns the par- 
lor, but it should be neat, and at all hazards 

imfortable. Low chairs should abound, and 
:h member' of the family should have bis 
or her particular seat and cosey nook. The 
sewing-machine, when not in use, should be 
draped with a pretty table-cover and rolled 
back out of the way; the mending- basket 
and stocking -bag should have their corner 
and hook where they need not be too appar- 
ent. If there is no regular library in the 
houst?, part, at least, of the books shoukl bo 
here, arranged on low shelves ivhore tliey 
will be conveniently at hand when pauses 
occur in the regular work. One shelf may 
appropriated to the children's school- 



books. Endless searchinga and liun-ying's 
ivill be spared by having a fixed jilace for 
these. What pictures are on tlie walls should 
be good. Cheap and tawdry chromos or lith- 
ographs a.re far more of a disfigurement than 
an ornament. The simple adornments of gay 
Japanese fans, unframed photographs, etc., 
that would look out of place in the more se- 
date elegance of a drawing-room, are suitable 
here. 

A room in which there is as nnicli woi-k 
done as there is in this should be well lighted 
both by day and by night. The windows 
should not he darkened by heavy dmperies, 
but supplied with Holland shades and cur- 
tains of Madras, scrim, or muslin. Some 
color is preferable to pure white, as that is 
apt to show every particle of dust, and the 
curtains to look hmp and dingy as soon as 
the starch is out of them. Figured China 
silk is very pretty, although perhaps not as 
serviceable as the Madras goods in soft, neu- 
tral tints. These, even if they fade a little, 
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■will still be harmonious in tone, and can lie 
, freshened at any time by being taken down 
I and subjected to a thorough shaking and 
Lbeating in the open air. 

At night the room should be illumined 
f-ieither by a drop-light or by one of the fine 
lamps that, under the names of the Roches- 
ter, the Climax, the Fireside Electric, and 
other titles, are rapidly crowding the Argand 
p,3- burners out of the way. Easily man- 
1 and kept clean, they pay for themselves 
1 a short time by saving the consumption 
gas. The brass lamps are very iiretty, 
t the nickcl-pliited ones require much less 
Work to keep bright, and do not tarnish read- 
■. A low light is an absolute essential to 
B comfort and safety of the eyes that must 
L superintend hnger-work in the evening. Half 
^ a dozen of the most brilliant gas-jets in a 
chandelier of ordinary height will not do as 
much service as one good lamp placed on a 
_ table. About this the family may gather 
with their various employments. The only 
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objection to these lamps is that they heat 
the room very rapidly, but gas has the same 
draivback. 

The paper on the imlls of a sitting-room 
should not be too sombre. The rich dark 
tints that furnish a reeeption-room^ hand- 
somely absorb too much light, and make the 
room less cheery on a rainy day. The chief 
aim in furnishing the sitting-room is to make 
it bright and homelike. 

In any room that is the common projjerty 
of the family there is a constant struggle on 
the part of the mistress of the bouse to pre- 
vent untidiness. In her efforts to keep things 
" picked up " she sometimes has a hard strug- 
gle to hold temper and tongue in control. 
It is trying to spend half an hour of precious 
time in restoring order from chaos, only to 
see one's labors destroyed by heedless hands 
that will tlo little towards rej^miring the mis- 
chief they have caused. Strength and energy 
are wasted in endeavoring to preserve neat- 
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Yet it will not answer to let the room be- 
come hopelessly untidy. It ought to be as 
one wishes to see it at least once a day. The 
windows and blinds should be opened every 
■inorning, that the air of the room may be 
-thoroughly changed. The dust-pan and 
brush or the carpet sweeper should be used 
in clearing away shreds of lint and scraps of 
paper from the floor. The hearth should be 
swept, the ashes taken up, and the fire re- 
laid. Every article of furniture should be 
carefully dusted ; the lamp carried out, 
cleaned, and filled; books and papers ar- 
ranged; the flowers trimmed and watered, 
and the entire room put in perfect order. 
After that, a certain degree of confusion 
rj?ill have to be allowed. If this is to be a 
se where every one may feel at his ease, 
igid principles cannot bo established. The 
home feeling is worth more than even sfrat- 
less tidiness. When the latter must be pur- 
chased at the expense of the fonner, it is 
to let it go. 
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A pleasant medium between intolerable 
litter and exasperating propriety is not im- 
possible. Those ivbo hare a share in tlie 
family sitting-room, and whoso regular oc- 
cupations are pursucil there, shouhl be trained 
into feeling a pride in keeping the apartment 
bright and attractive. Each one should be 
taught to assume the responsibility of the 
disorder he makes, and to take it for granted 
that upon hira will devolve the task of re- 
placing what he has disarranged. Children 
may be imbued with tliis principle even at 
an early age, and boundless care and worry 



thos be saved the house-mother. 





IN THE PARLOR. 
A REMNANT of the sanctit.v tliat invested 
the old-fashioned " best room " lingers about 
the modern parlor. The sitting-room is not 
oly the family rallying-place, but also the 
Kirtment where, in many liomes, all but tlie 
t formal company is received. Whether 
acknowledged or unconfessed, a certain dig- 
nity seema often to hedge in the drawing- 
room, making its occupants feel far less at 
than when in any other part of the 
[.house. Yet withal it is the object of intense 
f 'pride on the part of the mistress. Poor in- 
Vdeed is that home where there is not some 
effort to have a parlor, even at the cost of 
crowding the inmates of the bedrooms, or of 
eating in the kitchen. 

Readers of Mrs. Stowe's charming ])ictures 
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of old-time New England life in Oldtoion 
Folks will remember the description therein 
given of one best room. The dozen mahog* 
any, claw-footed, liair-cloth-coTered chairs, 
the sofa to match, the claw-footed table, and 
the other furniture make up an ensemble of 
dreary state that seems ludicrous in the light 
of to-(.lay. Nevertheless, the present house- 
keeper, altliough she has abjured hair-cloth 
and cannot afford mahoganj', hums her in- 
cense at the shrine of the "jute velours" or 
raw- silk-covered patent rocker as devoutly 
as did her foremothers before their more 
costly idols. 

An inspection of a dozen different parlors 
in the houses of people of moderate means 
reveals a surprising resemblance between 
them. The car^wt is usually in the same 
style — a tapestry or body Brussels, ] 
often than not of a large figure, and rather 
vivid hues. There is generally a "parlor 
of furniture, consisting of a very un- 
comfortable sofa, four or six uneompromis- 
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ingly stiff chairs, and the inevitable patent 
[ Tocker. All are covered with figured "jute 
' velours " or a cheap quality of raw silk, the 
L colors not always at violent discord with 
ihose of the carpet, but painfully a])t to 
Terge upon it. Concession to motlern ideiis 
may have gone so far as to jjlace the marble- 
topped centre table between the two front 
. windows insteatl of in the middle of the 
On the glassy surface is a bead or 
worsted mat, or possibly one made of crazy 
Ipatchwork. On this stands a lamp or a 
Ivase. There is a marble raantel-piece, of 
Icourse. It is generally of white marble — a 
Ijspecies of tombstone to the fires that never 
K'bum behind the grim and shiny summer 
■ front. The shelf holds at least one pair of 
38, occasionally two, bEdancing each other 
► "with mathematical exactness. Wax or ])a]>er 
I flowers are seldom lacking, and there are 
[always a few more mats strewn about some- 
l where. The walls are hung with family 
photographs in oval frames, and perhaps a 
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cliromo or two. If tliore is a young girl in 
the family, there is probably an effort after 
popular decoration in the sbapo of two or 
three Japanese fans, several bows of ribbon, 
a tidy done in Kensington stitch, an oma- 
jnented flat iron, a pluah-covered miniature 
dustpan, or a milking stool with gilded legs 
and embroidered cushion. The efl'ect is not 
inspiriting, and offers a solution for the awe 
encorai)assing the beet foom — a respect bom 
of the dread of the chsconifort undergone by 
its tenants. 

All this cannot be altered at a touch. If 
one has to buy new furniture, the task is less 
difficult. A pretty matting or a carpet of 
subdued tones, odd and graceful chairs in- 
steail of the hackneyed set, can be purchased 
as reasonably as the unattractive furniture 
tliat is often selected. But when one has 
one's i)arlor furnished already, one has to 
make the best of things as tliej' are. The 
glaring tints of the car])et may be lessened 
by one or two inexpensive fur rugs, the 
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,irs and aofaa place<l at less acute angles, 
the hanl coldness of the marhle of mantel 
and table disguised by draping scai-fs, the 
artlfleial flowers exchanged for a \mt of real 
ivy, the mats banished, and a few books and 
magazines scattered about. A light chair or 
two may be purchased, or imported from 
some other part of the house in exchange 
for one of the set. These, by-the-bye, may 
be materially improved by sawing about two 
inches off the legs. The family photographs 
must be ruthlessly swept away. Their place 
is not in the drawing-room. They are of no 
interest to strangers. If they must be hung 
up rather than cherished in an album, let 
them be in the sitting-room or bedchambers, 
where they will be viewed by the uncritical 
of those to whom the originals are dear. 
Above all, the room must be lived in. It 
need not be used as a romping-place by the 
children, or as a sewing-room, but it should 
be kept open, not darkened and gloomy. 
Every-day callers may be received here, and 
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the family should meet here for social chat 
or relaxation in the evenings, If it is half 
library, so much the better. Books give a 
home-like air imparted by no other insen- 
tient things, perhaps because they are more 
nearly living than anything else not flesh 
and blood. 

Tlie room that is in daily use will require 
daily care. Probably this is one reason that 
the jiarlor is often tept closed. The busy 
housewife shrinks from the added labor, and 
finds it easier to avoid the room, almost en- 
tirely than to keep it in order. Yet the 
duty need not be irksome. When there ie a 
young lady in the family it naturally de- 
volves upon her. Even the half- grown 
Bchool-girl is capable of assuming the charge 
if she is assisted by a few hints and a little 
supervision from her mother. 

In the first place, tlie room should never 
be left in an untidy state at night. Unlike 
an aimrtment in which work is constantly 
doing, there need be no litter on the floor. 



■he chief derangement is of the furniture, 
and it is not five minutes" work to pull chairs 
and tables back into place after the circle 
breaks up for the night. A semblance of 
neatness is thus procured, together with the 
comfortable consciousness that there is a 
room in a fit state to receive very early 
callers the next morning, if such should pi'e- 
_ sent tlietnselves. Before breakfast the win- 
lows may be opened long enough to freshen 
3 air of the room. A few passages of the 
terp^t-sweeper over the floor will gather up 
fcFhat dust or shreds may have been left 
tere by feet or clothing on the preceding 
gight. If this is done two or three times a 
preek, a thorough sweeping will be sufficient 
3 a fortnight. It is wise to use a whisk- 
broom in the comers occasionally. In men- 
tioning carpet-sweepers it may not be amiss 
to say that they should always be emptied 
after service. If the tlirt is permitted to ac- 
cumulate in the box, it clogs the wheels and 
injures the brushes, so that they do more 
barm than good. 
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For dusting tufted furniture a house-paint- 
er's brush is the best implement. It goes 
into noolis and crevices, removing fluff and 
lint. Such brushes may be bought at almost 
any hardware store or house-furnishing es- 
tablishment. The bristles are so much softer 
than those of the ordinarj'^ whisk-broom that 
tiiey are less litely to fray the fabric ivith 
which the furniture is covered. For wood- 
work, marble, etc., the invaluable cheese-cloth 
duster surpasses every other, unless, perhaps, 
an old silk handkerchief. Feather dusters 
take off the superficial deposit, but do not 
clean thoroughly. They are indispensable, 
however, when attached to long poles, for 
brushing curtain-rods, cornices, and picture- 
frames that cannot be reached by the arm 
alone. Spider-webs must also be watched for, 
especially in warm or damj) weather. They 
appear with incredible rapidity, and give a 
look of shiftlessness not equalled even by 
flnger-mai'ked paint or dingy windows. 

Another ^roint that demands vigilance la 
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condition of the globes on the chandeliers 
ifcnd brackets. It is surprising bow quickly 
rthey gather dust and become streaked and 
•^grimj. A wiping off twice a week will post- 
ine the busineag of washing them for a long 
while. "Without close attention dust will ac- 
cumulate in corners of the brie -d- brae and 
behind ornaments. The best hireling is like- 
ly to dust around an article rather than to 
it and carefully wipe it and the place 
"■where it stood. The mistress must follow 
up even such trivial matters its these, and 
satisfy herself that the work is being per- 
formed as she would have it done. Eye-scr- 
I'Wice is too common for the housewife to be 
idiscouraged when she finds it in those in 
whom she has placed most confidence. The 
imptation to shirk and neglect is powerful, 
if it cannot be conquered by admonition, 
be in a measure controlled by watchful- 




i care of the flowers is almost univer- 
' assumed by the mistress. They must 
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be picked over and rearranged as they begin 
to fade, and the water on them changed dai- 
ly. When they are withered they become 
an eyesore instead of an ornament. 



XV. 

IN TOE BEDIiOOM. 

flow not to do it is one of the first thmgB 
for the average chambermaid to leam. If 
the mistress cannot instruct her maid-servant 
in. the care of bedrooms by precept, let her 
call example to her aid, and with her own 
bands bring the chamber to a proper Btate. 
One showing will not suffice. Even with 
conscientious domestics, close watch is neces- 
sary to prevent neglect. 

To begin, then, the maid must be informed 
that because bed-making is a daily-recurring 
duty is no cause for its being slurred over or 
hurried through. Bather is it a demand for 
added attention. She must leam that the 
right way to make a l)ed is not to straighten 
the under sheet with a few vigorous twitch- 
es, bring uj) the other covers with an ener- 
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getic sweep of the arm, smooth up the spreatl, 
and aJilorn the completed work with a pair 
of gorgeous pillow - shams pinned on oyer 
mussed or musty pillows. Nor can the neat- 
ness of the rest of the chamber be achieved 
by half a dozen flirts of a feather duster, the 
filling of the pitcher with fresh water, and 
the emptying the slops. Yet this is all that 
many bedrooms receive even from the girl 
who engages herself as a " professed cham- 
ber-maid," One may possibly tolerate such 
treatment in a hotel or boarding-house, but 
in one's own home better things may surely 
be expected. 

The first item of the bed -making is de- 
manded fi-oni the occupant of the couch. 
Her duty it is, immediately upon rising, to 
throw back the covers over the foot of the 
bed on to a couple of chairs placed there for 
, that purpose. They should never be tossed 
in a heap on the floor to gather dust from 
the carpet or matting. The mattress should 
then be half turned, that the air may get at 
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both sides of it, anil the wiinloivs opened at 
top and bottom, admitting a sluice of the 
fresb outei" atmosphere. Even in the coldest 
■weather this should be done for a few niin- 
utea, while in summer the bed should stand 
uncovered for at least an hour before making. 
The habit of leaving one's room in perfect 
order when one goes to breakfast is not com- 
mendable as far as the bed is concerned. 
The other rearrangement necessary may be 
done then, but the couch should be left 
stripped until the unpleasant vapors gener- 
ated by the body during the night have been 
dispersed and the bed thoroughly sweetened. 
When the bed is made the mattress should 
be laid with the side above that was below 
the night before. Over this comes the raat- 
tresa-cover of unbleached muslin, with its 
filling of a single layer of cotton batting. 
This must be drawn very closely over the 
mattress, and snugly tucked in at the sides, 
top, and bottom. The under sheet can hardly 
be pulled too tightly. Upon this smooth 
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drawing and firm binding of tlie bed by the 
covers depends the symmetry of the whole. 
Not a wrinkle must be suflfered to sliow. 
"What seems but a slight fold in sheet or 
blanket is a serious blemish as outlined un- 
der the white spread. 

The ortlinary housemaid is with difficulty 
deterred from putting on the blanliets upside 
down. By what process of the uncultured 
miud the idea is evolved that the oi>ening 
sliould be at the bottom rather than at the 
top it would be liard to say. The spread 
that covers all may be of plain white cotton, 
of handsome Marseilles, or nn expensive com- 
bination of satin and lace. Whatever it is, 
it should be clean and unrumpled ; and to 
preserve these qualities it must be removed 
every night, neatly folded, and laid aside. 
Added warmth may be furnished by the mis- 
named comfortable, or by a dnvdi or afghan, 
laid folded across the foot of the bed in the 
daytime and drawn up at niglit. Clieap 
blankets of mixed cotton and wool, or the 
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uple coverlets mewle of cream or colored 
e-clotlis, filled with batting and tufted 
\ with worsted in the style of the little duvetn 
I for babies, are preferable to the heavy 
I chintz quilta, whose weight alone is almost 
■ enough to produce nightmare. 

Tastes differ as to the style of counter- 
' pane to he used. The white is always neat, 
I and is in reality the most serviceable, because 
I it may be made to look as good as new by 
I its passage through the hands of the laun- 
I dress. Indeed, Marseilles spreads, if prop- 
I erly done up, improve with repeated wash- 
I ingB. They lose thus that stiffness which 
I shows a misfold nearly as plainly as would 
I- a sheet of pajjcr, and renders it all but iin- 
i to draw them smoothly and evenly 
f across the bed. The counterpane should 
. never be spread up over the bolster, but 
turned back neatly just below this, and the 
upper sheet folded back over it. By this 
, method the spread may bo taken off at night, 
1 the top of the sheet left undisturbed to 
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protect the sleeper's face from contact with 
the unpleasant woolljness of the blankets. 
Nor shoukl the lower sheet serve as an ex- 
cuse for dispensing with a bolster-slip. This 
is as necessary to comfort as are pillow-slips, 
and should never be omitted. 

In old Virginia a " bed-stick " was consitl- 
ered an essential. A httle longer than the 
conch was wide, it was used to smooth up 
the coverings from the foot to the head. A 
broomstick answers the purpose tolerably, 
and aids in producing a trimness of finish 
otherwise bard to attain. 

On the question of shams there are yaiy- 
ing opinions. They are ornamental, but 
troublesome, and only serve, so say some, to 
conceal untidiness. Many housekeepers pre- 
fer to keep two pairs of pillow-cases and two 
bolster - slips in use, employing one set for 
day and the other for night, while other 
women have day-pillows and night-pillows, 
either laying the latter on the foot of the 
bed in the daytime, or keeping them out of 
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^flight in a closet. If shams are used, how- 
ever, the sbeet-sham is as valuable as those 
for the pillows, concealing the top of the 
sheet when it has become tumbletl. The 
sheets, by the way, should be long enough 
to be drawn up over the shouldere of the oc- 
cupant of the bed. Cause for acute discom- 
fort is found in short sheets that cannot be 
pulled up to the chin without uncovering the 
feet. Sheets should be of a length that will 
permit of their being tucked in well at the 
foot of the l>ed, and yet allow enough to turn 
back six inches at the top over the blankets. 
The rest of the chamber should be submit- 
1 to the same close attention that has been 
astowed upon the bed. The washstand i-e- 
i especial care. The pitchers must be 
Washed and iviped out every morning to pre- 
int an accumulation of sediment and conse- 
i. stain. The bowl mast be scrubbed 
1 of the grease that gathers on the inside 
;, and the soap-tlish washed — the latter a 
lie action among housemaids. The recep- 
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tacles for slops ahoulil be scalded out with 
boiling water and washing-soda or household 
ammonia, and set in the sun, uncovered, for 
an hour or two. The top of tlie washstand 
should be spread with a white cloth, a towel, 
or a bamboo mat. The towels, which should 
have been left opened out until dry by those 
who used them, should be folded neatly and 
hung in their places on the rack. 

A dustpan and brush or a carpet-sweeper 
will be ]'eqnired nearly every morning in a 
sleeping-room. The dust must bo brushed 
from the corners and the rugs shaken from 
the window. If a thorough sweeping is re- 
quired, all articles that cannot be carried 
from the room should be protected by cheese- 
cloth sweeping-sheets. In dusting, a cheese- 
cloth duster should be used, and all bric-a^ 
brae and furniture carefuUy wiped. Loose 
bail's, scra])s of paper, etc., should be re- 
moved from the bureau, and the cover of 
this shaken and re})Iaced. No pieces of cloth- 
ing should be left lying about the room. 
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Each chamber closet should have a shoe- 
f hung on the inside of the door. Noth- 
■ detracts more from the tidiness of a 
K)in than the sight of boots and slippers 
attered about the floor. By the bureau or 
. the closet should hang a small laundry- 
for soiled handkerchiefs, collars, and 
3. Little brass screw-hooks fastened 
! and there for wliisk-broom, catch-all, 
tand-glass, button-hook, and other toilette 
pQplements that can be hung up out of the 
■ will also prove almost indispensable, 
uilar hooks by the washstand will hold 
longes, sponge-bags, and wash-cloths. 

i there are draperies in a bedroom they 
[Ould be well shaken each morning whUe 
B windows are ojwn, to rid them of possible 
lurking disease germs. "When the room is 
swept, it is well to unhook the curtains from . 
the ring's and give them an air and sun bath 
of half an hour. 

"When a chambermaid is employed, she 
^ould be instructed to go to each chamber 
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in the evening, strip the bed and turn the 
covers half down, close the blinds, bring in 
fresh water, and if necessary replenish the 
stock of towels. The mistress will find an 
occasional glance at the work not amiss. 




The business of looking after the mending 
of the family is not confined to the one day 
of tho week especially set apart for that pur- 
pose. The labor may be greatly lessened by 
laying off garments as soon as rips or rents 
appear in them, and never wearing stockings 
after holes begin to come. Tltere should be 
a particular repository for the articles of 
clothing that need repairing, and here tbey 
should be laid as soon as they come from the 
wash. 

In a former chapter mention has been 
made of the ad\'isability of looking over bed 
and table linen before washing it, in order to 
check incipient holes. There are some house- 
wives who go so far as to mend all under- 
ments, even darning stockings, before 
10 
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sending them to the laundry. The rents are 
undoubtedlj' larger after washing, but the 
majority of women prefer the additional 
labor when Ijestowed upon clean clothing 
rather than a smaller amount on that which 
is stained with perspiration until offensiTe to 
smell and touch. Outer garments, such as 
aprons, dresses, caps, etc., are not disagree- 
able to handle before washing. Shirts should 
have the starch soaked out of them, and then 
be repaired. It is almost impossible to put 
a new neck or wristbands on a shirt, or to 
mend a button-hole properly, when it is stifi 
from the launtiry. 

A generation ago it was thought shocking 
if a girl married having no knowledge of 
sewing. Instruction in how to cut and make 
her own underclothing, and to do plain and 
fine mending of all kinds, was esteemed an 
important part of a yonng woman's educa- 
tion. Although sewing-machines were prac- 
tically unknown, most mothers made all 
tlieir own and their children's and husljanda' 
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iderwear. Now that shop-work has to a 
,t extent superseded home sewing, it is 
probably cheaper for a woman to buy gar- 
ments ready-made than to ajxind her time in 
fashioning them herself. Still, she ought to 
possess the ability to do the work should an 
emergency arise that would com^wl her to at- 
tempt it. Many a girl has married in utter 
jgnorance of any sort of sewing beyond the 
irest rudiments, and has been forced to 
,ch herself with inlinite pains to fashion 
tiny garments she could not afford to 

Even if one has no skill in cutting and fit- 
ting, she should at least perfect herself in all 
branches of mending, from laying a patch 
by the thread to darning stockings well. 
16 last is an accomplishment owned by 
Nearly any nursery-maid will profess 
t'nerself fully competent to mend stockings, 
labors in the shape of cobbled holes, 
Enotted thread, and pulletl fabric would dis- 
the merest tyro in the art. 
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When the clothes come from the wash 
they should be sorted by some one who is 
sufficiently skilled and observant to let no 
defect escape her eye. Each garment should 
bo opened and inspected, and then refolded 
in the original creases. The firmness of the 
threa^-la holding buttons sliould bo tested 
with a little tug, button-holes scanned, bind- 
ings, seams, and trimmings scrutinized close- 
ly. Each piece that needs even a stitch 
should be laid aside. The adage that a 
stitch in time saves nine verifies itself week- 
ly in the experience of the housekeeper. A 
large basket may hold all the mending ex- 
cept the stockings. These should have their 
own bag. Being smaller than the other 
pieces, they are more apt to become mislaid. 
As they are examined they should be pairetl. 
Those that need mending may be drawn into 
one another and consigned to the darning 
bag, while such a.i are in good order may be 
turned, rolled tightly, and put away. 

The mending basket should be supplied 
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§iyritli everything needful for perfomiing the 
ik easily and satisfactorily. Brick-making 
Itwitbout straw is not much more ditticult 
.:than doing fine mending well without the 
.proper aids. One spool of stout wliite cot- 
ton, another of black silk, a jKiper of needles, 
a pair of scissors, and a thimble comprise 
nearly the entire furniahings of many fam- 
ily work-baskets. With such inadequate 
leans, it is no wonder that repairing a gar- 
■■ment and disfigm'ing it are likely to amount 
to about the same thing. 

To properly equip the basket several grades 

of white cotton are necessary, ranging from 

to No. 90. Needles to cori'espond 

'^ould also be provided. Besides these, there 

should be such colored cottons as are apt to 

required for the family sewing, three or 

four spools of black silk of varying degrees 

joi fineness, skirt braid, rolls of ta]>e both nar- 

:.«iw and wide, pearl and porcelain buttons 

different sizes, neat pieces of cambric, 

Lushn, linen, and fiannel for patching, a 
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liraid of variegatetl silks for gloves, i 
ing ribbon, a wax, an emery ball, bodkins 
large and small, common ami button-hole 
scissors, tbimble, shoe-thread, shoe needles, 
and buttons, hooks and eyes, etc. By hav- 
ing all these arranged in pockets or pouches 
in one basket, endless time and trouble in 
searching may be saved. A large piece box, 
near at hand^ should hold scraps of dresses 
that may be needed to repair the gowns 
they match. 

Nor should the stocking bag be less fully 
stored witlt darning cotton of the necessary 
tints, darning egg, and long needles. The 
example presented by Mrs. "Whitney in her 
picture of the girl who simplified stocking 
mending by always having a full supply of 
long darning needles threaded is worthy of 
imitation. 

The large pieces of mending should receive 
the first attention. They are more bulky 
than the stockings, and there is a feeling of 
having accomplished the chief portion of the 
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freek's sewing when they are out of the way, 
"Worn spots should either be neatly patched 
or darned down on a piece set under tliom. 

I lying a patch by the thread is a very nice 
idertaking, and teilious to an inexperienced 
wer. Garmenta that have begun to fray 
L the edges should be rebound or rehemmed 
fore tlie margins wear rough. Lace is 
ore easily mended before washing. When 
once begins to go, it is hardly worth while 
waste time upon it. Better rip it off at 
once, and replace it witli new trimming. It 
is not enough to sew buttons on when they 
are off ; they should be tightened as soon as 
ley show any signs of loosening. Torn 
kitton-boles may be strengthened by put- 
a tiny patch of a bit of tape at one 
It serves as a stay, and makes the 
jptton-hole look neater. The Uiblical pro- 
Ibition against putting a piece of new cloth 
1 old garment should be carried into 
Btect in modern mending. If the patch 
t perforce be of new material, it should 
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at least be washed and shrunk before it is 
applied. 

Stoekinga should ahvaj's be mended ivith 
cotton of the same color, A single thread 
must be ased. The doubled cotton may close 
the gap more quickly, but it produces a 
lump that is apt to make the ^rearer of the 
stocking thoroughly uncomfortable. There 
are some unfortunates who claim that their 
skins are too sensitive to permit of their 
wearing mended hose. If the repairing is 
skilfully done, there is no reason why there 
shoidd be any suffering from this cause. 
The thread should be run through the fabric 
some distance on each side of the hole aa 
well as back and forth across it. Worn 
places also should be darned before a real 
break appears. The old custom of running 
the heels of stockings before they were put 
on at all is almost obsolete, but its revival 
might not come amiss in large families where 
there are plenty of small feet to tread out 
the heels of stockings while the rest of the 
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k)t and the leg are still good. The heel 
protectors that are sold at most large shoo 
stores save wear to the stocking. So does 
the habit of changing the hose often enough 
to prevent their becoming stiff with dirt or 
perspiration. Motiiers of little children oc- 
casionally sew a piece on the inside of the 
stocking knee to prevent the skin showing as 
the outer covering becomes frayed. 

Besides the weekly mending of body-cloth- 
ing, there is always repairing needed upon 
bed and table linen. The pieces that are not 
pressingty needed may be laid aside on a 
shelf in the linen closet to be picked up at 
odd seasons. In some famiUes sheets are al- 
ways cut in two lengthwise, as they begin 
to become thin in the centre, and what were 
hitherto the outer edges joined, that they 
may receive their share of the wear. This 
is technically termeil "turning" sheets, and 
was more prevalent years ago than it is now. 
i people who cherish a prejudice against 
living a seam down the middle of a bed 
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may utilize the sheets by cuttiiig theiu over 
into pillow and bolster slips. This is especi- 
ally advisable if the sheets are of linen. No 
fragments of this or of damask table-cloths 
or napkins should ever be thrown away. If 
the pieces of linen are not large enough to 
make full-sized cases, tliey raay serve as cov- 
ers to children's pillows, may be doubled and 
made into squares for babies' napkins or 
towels, or into wash cloths. The small bits 
that are impracticable for any other purpose 
are admirable for binding up cut fingers, or 
steeping in liniment to lay upon a bum or 
wound. 




CLOSETS AXD CUBBIES. 

The care of the closets of a house forms a" 
iiviaion of labor by itself. The legend over 
leh might be Multum, inparvo, or '' Infinite 
a a little room." Cavil as one may 
t the desire of women for a superabundance 
I cupboards, it may yet be doubted if there 
B ever a house in which there was a closet 
omany. There is always room for one more. 
To the heart of the housewife two closets 
1 especially dear — that set apart for the 
china and that in which the linen is kept. 
The others, important as they are, sink into 
insignificance liy the side of these. The care 
of each is Iier delight, and their perfect con- 
dition ber pride. 
The china-closet is apt to demand frequent 
■setting to rights. One reason for this may 
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be found in the fact that it is not left to the 
care of the mistress alone, but lies within 
the province of the maid. Even the best do- 
mestics are slow to learn that if an article is 
put away in its appropriate place after each 
time of using, it will save periodical tasks of 
rearranging. Under the ordinary rule, tea 
and coffee cups and saucers, breakfast and 
tea plates, become confused, and the waitress 
who seeks a certain piece in a hurry has to 
hunt through half a dozen piles of dishes be- 
fore she can find the object of her search. 
The weekly inspection of the mistress, sug- 
gested in a former chapter, does much tow- 
ards regulating this trouble. 

The china-closet should always, if possible, 
be supplied with glass doors. Shding doors 
are preferable to those that open. The lat- 
ter take more room, and by their means 
crockery is constantly being knocked over 
and broken. The closet should also be 
lighted sufficiently to enable one to match 
pieces of china in the daytime without the 
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id of a candle. In such a cupboard cleanli- 
ness is more readily preserved tlian in the 
dark little pantries often found even in hand- 
some houses. In spite of the glass doors, 
dust will gather on the contents of the closet. 
To avoid the trouble of wiping the grime 
from the inside of cups and glasses it is well 
to put them away upside down. Small dishes 
may be treated in the same way. Vegeta- 
■dishes and soup and gravy tureens should 
kept covered. Platters for meat and fish 

louid stand on their edges, kept from slip- 
ping forward by a narrow strip of moulding 
tacked to the shelf. The finur porcelain that 
is reserved for state occasions should be kept 
entirely apart from that appropriated to 
every-day use. The glass should be divided 
in the same manner. The most delicate and 
rarely -used pieces should be on the upjier 
shelves. The largest and heaviest articles 
must occupy the lowest shelf, and on that 

ih. the strongest sujjports must be piled 
If there must be double rows of 
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china in order to economize space, the highest 
■ pieces should be placetl at the back of the 
shelf instead of in front, where they might 
be knocked down by any one reaching over 
them. A little judgment in arrangement 
will easily dispose matters bo that those 
things needed most frequently will be most 
readily obtained. Where the best china is 
kept in a dresser in the dining-room it may 
be converted into a very ornamental object 
by the use of hooks for cups, pitchers, etc- 

The linen-closet, while less showy, is equal- 
ly precious. Here, too, skill in assortment 
is needed. The cotton and linen sheets must 
be in separate piles, as must be cotton and 
linen pillow-eases and bolster -slips. Those 
of different sizes must also be divided. Great 
confusion is saved by this simple method. 
No one who has unfoldetl one sheet and pil- 
low-case after another, vainly seeking those 
devoted to some particular bed, will fail to 
enforce the necessity of keeping unlike pieces 
in separate piles. 
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In many families it is the custom to go 
irough the entire stock of Hneu in rotation, 
t all may be worn alike. The disaJvan- 
^e of this system is that the whole collec- 
tion generally needs replenishment at once. 
. better way is to divide the store, or, at 
' least, to reserve a portion of it with whicli 
to supply deficiencies Avlien, that in constant 
_ circulation threatens to fail. One is then 
B of having changes of irreproachable na- 
y in case of emergency. This is especial- 
f necessary with towels, as these are apt to 
3Corae unaccountably stained or torn. There 
[ never bo lucking a number of nice 
awels for tlio guest-chamber. It is an ex- 
cellent idea to have a distinct set of towels 
h member of the family, children in- 
hided. They may be distinguished by dif- 
srent patterns, or by an embroidered or 
mped letter. The elders not only prefer 
k better quality of linen than that apprecia- 
. by the little ones, but also take more 
are of the finer towels. Those hun-' in tlio 
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children's rooms are not unlikely to do ser- 
vice in rubbing luucl from tlie shoes or wip- 
ing fruit-atains from the Angers. 

In every linen -closet there should be a 
corner for old cloths, worn-out garments, 
discarded undern'ear, and hopelessly frayed 
linen. These should be torn into pieces of 
available size and put np in neat rolls. 

The preserve - closet should be dark and 
cool. Canned fruits, jellies, and jams are 
prone to darken by exposure to the light, 
and ferment and sour if kept in too warm a 
place. The taller glass jars should be placed 
at the back of the shelves, with the labels on 
them high enough up to be seen over the 
jelly-glasses ranged in front. The large stone 
crocks are safest on the floor; it is hardly 
worth while to tempt Providence by over- 
taxing even the stoutest shelves. Every jar, 
tumbler, and cup should be so legibly marked 
that the nature of its contents may be deter- 
mined by a single flash of a match. Pickles 
should have their owu corner, distinct from 
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.t allotted to sweet conserTes. The shelves 
loiild be examined once a fortnight for any 
Bign of the sticky dripping that indicates fer- 
mentation of the jams or preserves. Such 
■^gilance will render it jxissible to check the 
mischief before it has gone so far as to be ir- 
remediable. Unless very thoroughly con- 
vinced of the honesty of her domestics, the 
mistress will do well to have a lock on this 
tr, and to retain the key in her own pos- 
iion. The taste for sweets is strong in all 
1, and it is both wise and kind to keep 
temptation out of the way. 

Clothes - closets are not often as neat as 
those hitherto mentioned. It is hard to keep 
any jdace that is in such constant and hasty 
are these in apple-pie order. Still, 
sy may be in a state very far removed 
the utter confusion into which they 
often degenerate. When possible, one side 
of each closet should be fittfftl with large 
drawere. in which may be laid delicate dress- 
extra underclothing that has no place in 
11 
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the bureau, furs in winter, and thin gowns 
in summer, nor should shelves be lacking for 
liat-boxes, etc. The indispensable shoe-bag 
has already been mentioned. There should 
be hooks in abundance, and double ones at 
that. By using these the skirts may be hung 
on the lower pegs and the waists on the up- 
per ones, thus preventing the latter from be- 
coming crushed and tumbled. 

Closets filled with dresses that are in regu- 
lar service are apt to grow close and musty. 
To avoid this gowns should never be put 
away immediately upon taking them off; 
they should receive a good shaking, and be 
spread out to air for a ivliile. This is espe- 
cially necessary in warm weather. Even 
this is not sufficient to keep the closet sweet 
and clean without giving it an occasional 
airing. To accomplish this all the dresses 
should be taken down and shaken in another 
room, while that in which the closet is should 
be left with the window and closet door wide 
open for a couple of hours. Handsome dress- 
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that are infrequently worn should be pro- 
tected from dust even in the closet by a sheet 
or cnrtain hung over them. 
Soiled clothes shoukl never be kept in a 
room closet. They render it unsavory, 
ith an odor that clings when the offending 
Lusejias been removeil. The hamper for 
leae should stand in the bathroom, or in a 
er where there is a free circulation of 
They should never be put where they 
liable to fall a prey to mice or cock- 
foaches. These will scent food that has been 
spilled upon garments, or even the starch in 
them, and make a feast of it, devouring the 
.brio at the same time. 
In every house there must be a )uml>ei'- 
loset. To avoid rendering this a receptacle 
>r a heap of miscellaneous rubbish, it is ad- 
rlaable to make a number of Imgs to hold 
le odds and ends relegated to this cubby. 
i.3?here must be a bag for ■\\iiite rags and an- 
ther for colored, one for newspapers, an- 
ther for pieces of dress-goods, another for 
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^vrapping - paper and twine. By means of 
these catch-alls the closet that is usually the 
bugbear of the housekeeper may be kept in 
as trim order as any other in her domain. 
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IN THE CELLAR. 

, One of the most important apartments in 
house is the cellar, and withal one that 
;en receives insufficient attention. The 
lit may frequently be traced in the'im- 
health of those who live above the 
'Underground lumber-room. Even careful 
housekeepers have a tenileney to consider a 
good cleaning-out spring and fall all that is 
uisite, and to concern themselves little 
lut the matter in the interim. Old pack- 
ig-boxes, newspapers, broken utensils, rot- 
ting fruit and vegetables, and in some cases 
Buch garbage as potato-parings, lemon and 
,nge skins, bones, etc., that should of right 
consigned to the swill-pail, are suffere<l 
accumulate from one month's end to 
other. The unwholesome anil un])!easant 
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odor that rises like a cloud whenever the 
cellar-door is opened is hastily attributed to 
the mustiness popularly supposed to be an 
inseparable adjunct to the un{lergrouiid re- 
gions. Slight but persistent imhealthiness 
in the family is disregarded, and a sharp at- 
tack of diphtheria or typhoid fever is per- 
haps needed to arouse the household to the 
danger in which they dwell. Such causes for 
sickness as neglected cellars and defective 
drainage are responsible for what is known 
as malaria, and the diseases arising from 
that, fully as often as are outer atmospheric 



The cellar is more readily kept clean if it 
is cut up into several small rooms, instead of 
being left in one great, undivided chamber. 
Where it is not thus arrangeil, it should at 
least be partitioned oif on one side by bins 
to hold the various stores, in place of letting 
them he in heaps in corners. When bins are 
out of the question, barrels or large packing- 
boxes form loleraiile sulBtitutes. Tlie coal 
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k-usually kept in the vaults provided for that 



3 housewife will have difficulty in im- 
r upon the minds of her suboi-dinates 
that the cellar should he kept as neat as any 
of the chambers above-stairs. The average 
servant seems to regard it as a kind of dump- 
ing-ground where such articles as are hard 
to dispose of tidily may be deposited without 
fear of their exacting unfavomble comment. 
Carelessness that would not be tolerated in 
the kitchen for a moment is tacitly encour- 
aged here, or, at all events, permitted to pass 
without protest. Energetic efforts will be 
required to induce a servant to keep the cel- 
lar as it should be, and sucli a result will 
never bo attained without the personal su- 
perintendence of the mistress. Sui>erficial 
cleanliness may prevail, but investigation 
1 reveal neglected comers that will drive 

gspair to the heart. 

i great aid in the endeavor to obtain 

»per neatness in the cellar if it is well 
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lighted and ventilated. The wincluwa may 
be kept shut in the daytime, but should al- 
ways bo left open at night to allow the 
fresh air to enter, except wlien the weather 
is so cold that there is danger of freezing the 
supplies of food kept there. Even then the 
sashes should be unclosed night and morning 
long enough to permit a, sluice of pure air to 
draw through them. Ey carefully following 
this plan much of the musty and earthy odor 
common to cellars may be banished. Wire 
netting should be nailed over the outside of 
the windows in a way that may exclude the 
flies without hindering the o]iening of the 
sftsh. There should be a spring attached to 
the door that will prevent its being left ajar 
and a free passage to flies iimished by care- 
less servants. 

If there are no separate vaults provided for 
the coal, and it must be kept in the common 
cellar, large bins are indispensable. The coal 
should never be dumped into one corner of 
the cellar, whence its griniv dust will be 
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icketl to the iipjier floor by every one com- 
ing up from below. Nor should the wood, 
large and small, be thrown into an indiscrim- 
inate stack, but neatly piled, the kindling in 
one place, the logs inten<led for the ojren fires 
in another, and chips, sawdust, and shavings 
swept together and emptied into a basket or 
box. 

Vegetables, above all, should never be 
heaped on the floor. They rot more easily 
there, besides being unsightly, and invariar 
bly leaving dirt for some one to sweep ujt. 
Barrels or boxes may hold them, and also 
apples or pears. Uoth vegetables and fruit 
should be picketl over often, and the rotten 
ones thrown away. The good ones will kee]) 
twice as long if tjjis is done. The work may 
seem tedious, but it is almost essential, esyte- 
cially towards spring, when vegetables begin 
to decay rapidly. Heidtli demands this as 
well as economy. Many a case of 8j)ring ill- 
i has been traced to a harmless-looking 

^rel in the cellar, where disease -germs 
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are fostered in a mass of putrid vegetable 
matter. 

The idea that the cellar is an omnium ga- 
iheruiii for useless articles of all sorts should 
be diligently combated. Whatever is not 
worth keeping in the certain hope of putting 
to service at some future time should be 
thrown away without hesitation. Tlie longer 
anything is kept, no matter how worthless 
it may in reality be, the more value does it 
u£sume in its owner's eyes, and the harder it 
becomes to banish it. After a while a spe- 
cies of almost sentimental interest attaches 
to it, and a removal or a fire is needed to 
finally rid the house of it. For all such ab- 
surd relics the cellar is the generally accept 
ed repository, Ilere may be found the leaky 
tins, the cracked washboard, tlie handleless 
scuttle, the rusted foot-tub, that are cher- 
ished in the delusion tfiat some day they 
will " come in handy." With all these it is 
better to part, unless they can be so rejmired 
as Lo gain intrinsic value. Tlie cellar cannot 
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I look neat with a heap of lumber and old ii-oii 

jring it. Broken packing-cases and 

I'iioopless barrels may be sent hero to be split 

> and converted into kindlings as speedily 

B possible, while any boxes that may possi- 

My be put to use are much better kopt in the 

attic, out of the damp. 

A cellar-floor should always be laid in ce- 
ment. An earth flooring holds the dampness, 
and is, moreover, very hard to keep clean. 
The cement can be swept, and even scrubbed, 
without trouble. The walls and ceilings 
should be whitewashed, not only to make 
the room lighter, but as a means of disinfec- 
tion. The whitewashing should be repeated 
at least once a year. The floor should re- 
ceive a sweeping as often as once a fortnight, 
and at the same time the cobwebs should be 
dislodged and all collections of rubbish re- 
moved. 

The cellar must be supplietl with shelves. 
Swing shelves are preferable to those set in 
jie wall, as there is less dauger with the for- 
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luer of rats and mice having a chance to at- 
tack the provisions. One shelf should be 
kept for the milk, and wiped clean every day 
after the cream is skimmed. Deposits of 
sour milk are always unsavory. The meats, 
vegetables, cakes, etc., stored on the other 
shelves should be protected by covers of wire 
netting. "Witli all the care one may take a 
fly or two will sometimes succeed in effect- 
ing an entrance, and the mischief they can 
do in even a short time renders the precau- 
tion worth while, A piece of gauze or mos- 
quito-netting stretched over each pan of mtlk 
may also save a fly from involuntary suicide 
and the milk from waste. Poultry and meat 
that are hung up for a day or two should be 
encased in stout brown jiaper, or, better still, 
unbleached muslin. All shelves should be 
scrubbed off every week with a mixture of 
washing-soda and water, then wiped dry. 

It is a great convenience to the housewife 
if she can have a closet partitioned off and 
well stocked with shelves, where she can 
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keej) lier pickles, preserves, jeliies, and jams. 
TJp-staii's cupboLirda are seldom cool enough, 
except wlien they are iu so exposed a posi- 
tion that there is risk of their contents freez- 
ing in the bitterest winter weather. Here, 
too, can be placed the clioice fruit, the box 
of oranges or lemons, the barrel of fine a]»- 
ples, and otlier delicacies, that keep tetter 
in a cold place than in an ordinary pantry. 
The semi-gioom also helps preserve canned 
goods. 

Drain-pii>e8 frequently traverse the ceUar, 
and are likely, from the obscurity of the 
place, to receive less attention than is their 
due. They should often be e.ianiined for 
leaks, and any such promptly checked. If 
there are open drains they should be washed 
down with a strong solution of copperas and 
water. Should the odor from the drains re- 
fuse to yield to this and to chloride of lime or 
potash tiiey must bo ius]jected by a jiractical 
plumber, and the matter rectified without 
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The epithet "queen of the kitchen" is of- 
tener appUed to the cook than to the mis- 
tress, yet it belongs to the latter much more 
truly than to the former. The cook may 
hold the position of regent, but the absolute 
away must be in the hands of the woman 
head of the house. Moreover, she must rule 
not only by the right of her position, but by 
virtue of her knowledge. She must have a 
clear idea of liow matters should be managed, 
and of how they are in reality conducted, 
No superficial acquaintance will answer here, 
but there must ^x a genuine study of all ap- 
pertaining to the theory and practice of the 
culinary department. This, too, must not be 
confined alone to the preparation of the food, 
but to the charge of the utensils required for 
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this purpose, the hamlling of the means bv 
which the desired end is attained. 

One of the first acoumphshraents to he 
mastered by the woman who wishes to be- 
come thoroughly conversant with the ins 
and outs of her kitchen is the making of a 
range fire. This is one of the tasks that it 
is popularly supposed may he perforraetl by 
anyljody — a faith that is often foUowetl by 
confusion when the experiment is attemjited. 
The condition of the stove itself is one of the 
tirst things to be looked to. Time is wasted 
in an endeavor to build a hot hre on a sub- 
stratum of cold ashes and chnkers. The 
grate must first be cleaned out, and the ash- 
pan withdrawn, emptied, and rejilaced. Care- 
less or lazy cooks sometimes neglect to re- 
turn the pan, permitting, instead, the hot 
coals and ashes to fall on the floor of the 
stove, thus in time seriously injuring it. The 
stove should be cleaned before the fire is 
built, the ashes brushed off the top, and the 
range blacked. 
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This care, if given every morning, will 
prove ligbt, and ^vill keep the stove in a con- 
dition tliat will do away with the necessity 
for a hard tasli of rubbing once a week. It 
is a mistalieu idea tu i)lead, aa do some coolis, 
that the stove is more easily polished when 
warm. The blacking is apt to turn gray if 
ap|)lied to the stove except when it is cold. 
The range neat and shining, the real making 
of the fire may begin. Lift the front top of 
the stove, and on the grating below lay a 
crumpled — not folded — newspaper. The im- 
possibility of the air having free current 
through the layers of a closely folded pa- 
per causes it to smoulder instead of burning 
brightly. Over the paper heap the kindling, 
placing the sticks in an irregular fashion, 
that here, Coo, the air may have fidl play. 
Open the <lraughts, touch a match to the pa^ 
per, and as soon as it and the kindlings are 
fairly ignited pour on about half a hodful of 
coal. Do not wait to do this until the wixxl 
is all ablaze. In that case tliere is often not 
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heat enough to kindle tlie coal, so that the 
whole fire goes out, and tho stove has to be 
emptied a,in.l the work begun all over again. 
Before putting on the covers brush into the 
fire all bits of wood or coal that have been 
left on top of the stove. The amonnt of coal 
that has been put on should be sufficiently 
kindletl by the end of half an hour to allow 
, of having a little more added. There is no 
ise or economy in having tho stove filled 
to the lids, nor should these be allowed to 
become red-hot. The coal should never come 
higher than the fire-brick lining of the range. 
When the fire is fairly under way the 
draughts may bo closed and the heat thrown 
into the ovens. The draughts of a stove 
form a branch of kitchen science demanding 
the housekeeper's special consideration. Un- 
fortunately each stove has its own idiosyn- 
cracies, so that no fixed rule can be formu- 
lated that will apply without exception to 
all. 

Another matter obliging study is the 
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aroonnt of coal required by a range. This 
varies not only according to the size of the 
stove, but also depends largely uj>on the 
draughts and the cook. A range of medium 
size for ordinary service should not need 
more than two good hodfula of coal per diem. 
On ironing-day a hotter fire is necessary, and 
three scuttlefuls will probably be the mini- 
mum. Constant watching of a fire and the 
adding a little coal from time to time are far 
preferable to the usual custom of filling the 
stove to the top, and then letting the fire 
burn BO nearly out that the embers have to 
be coaxed into usefulness by kindling-wood. 
When there is a red-hot bed of coals, then is 
the time to put on more fuel, before the 
white heat has died away and been succeed- 
ed by cinders ; but this lesson is hard to teach 
the average cook. 

One of the most important and most neg- 
lected jjarts of the kitchen duties is the keep- 
ing plenty of hot ivater on the stove. Very 
few cooks can be trained to replenish a ket- 
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ktle as soon as it is emptied. The old lady 

Jivho, when dying and almost speechless, 

[beckoned her daughter to bend over her to 

^receive her final messages, and murraitred 

Iwith her last breath, "Always — keep — the 

f "kettle — full — of — hot— water," is no subject 

for ridicule to housewives. Most of them 

have been in extremities where her course 

seemed to them entirely natural. To be in 

i hurry for the cupful of boiling water that 

[b needed for a certain dish, only to find the 

tikettle dry, is a. tax upon the patience that is 

■liard to meet. Insisting that the kettle must 

l^ever be placed on the stove unless filled, 

I'and examination into the matter on every 

I visit to the kitchen, are the only remedies 

p£)r the trouble. 

As has been suggested before in these jwi- 

frpers, a painted floor is advisable in the kitch- 

If this is out of the question, finoleum 

is the best floor-covering for this room. It 

is cheaper than oil-cloth, wears as well, if not 

■'better, and possesses one of the advantages 
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of the painted floor— it can be cleaned easily. 
A carpet gathers antl holds grease and smells, 
and a spot that could readily bo wipe*! from 
the floor or oil-cloth caimot be so quickly 
eradicated from the carpet. The kitchen 
floor should be swept every day. The best 
time foi" this is early in the moraing, after 
the fire is made and before the cooking prep- 
arations have begun. A little brushing up 
will probably be needed through the day, 
and the floor should be well mopped or 
scrubbed at least twice a week, if not oftener. 
Nor should the kitchen windows be neg- 
lected. They will demand a washing once 
a week in winter, but the inside will have to 
be wiped off much oftener in fly-season. The 
wood-work in this room is apt to be over- 
looked in the press of otlier matters, but its 
perfect neatness is essential to that aspect of 
shining cleanliness that should characterize 
the welt-kept kitchen. If the walla are paint- 
ed, as thoy should be, instead of kalsorained 
or whitewashed, they may be wiped down 



oft 
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with a wet cloth without doing tliem any 
injury. The tables should be scoured as 
often as they neetl it, and when not in use 
ahould be covered with a neat red or 
S cloth. The use of the zinc-covered ta- 
iles previously recommended will make an 
.ppreciable difference in the labor of scrub- 
bing. 

The number of fly-specks on walls and f ur- 

litnre will be sensibly diminished by the help 

nets at doors and windows. The sliding 

•eens that will fit any window are sold at 

ry reasonable mtes, and will last year after 

ar. They must be kept during the winter 

a dry place where they wiU not rust. A 

ipital substitute for the wire netting is tliat 

le of cotton, so stiffened by some prepar 

ition resembling shellac that it is almost 

Jftqual to wire in durability, while much 

leaper. This may be employed in covering 

;he screen-doors, and with a little care will 

ist a long time. The fly-doors leading from 

■Wie kitchen should be furnished with springs. 
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that they may not be left standing open when 
any one with laden hands has passed through 
them. 

The subject of sinks and drains has already 
been touched upon. They require especial 
care in the kitchen, where so much miscella^ 
neous matter is emptied into the sink. A 
heap of lea -leaves, coffee-grounds, plate- 
scrapings, etc., should never be suffered to 
aceunmlate over the drain-grating. All such 
stoff should be put into tlie stove and burned, 
opening the drafts and closing the lids un- 
til the refuse is completely consumeil. The 
drain-pipes should be flushed daily with boil- 
ing water. The excellent suggestion lias been 
made by one writer on household sanitation 
that a large lump of washing-soda should al- 
ways be laid on the grating over the drain- 
pipe of the sink, so that all the water that 
runs down may carry cleansing with it. 

The faucets, boiler, and other brass-work 
should be kept a8 brilliantly clean here as 
everywhere else in the house, and the furni- 
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ture should be as carefully dusted as in the 
parlor. 

The cook must not fall below her domain 
in neatness. In this democratic country it 
is perhaps useless to urge her to imitate 
French or English cooks and cover her strag- 
gling locks with a trim cap which will keep 
cooking odors from her head and stray hairs 
from the dishes ; but, at least, she may wear 
tidy dresses and aprons, and learn that the 
preparation of food and slovenliness of ap- 
pearance are not necessarily inseparable. 




IS TOE TASTRY- 

Theke is no reason why the kitchen pan- 
tries should not be kept in perfect order. 
That they seldom are in the state of absolute 
neatness that commends itself at once to the 
housekeeper is sometimes perhaps her fault 
as well as the cook's. Any maid will feel 
more interest in keeping fresh utensils clean 
and shining than in scrubbing up rusty and 
battered pots and pans. It is not possible, 
of course, to provide new kitchen furnisliings 
for each successive occupant of that apart- 
ment. But the woman who has just be- 
gun housekeeping has all the plenishings in 
their first brightness, and she should insist 
upon their keeping tlie new looli as long as 
possible. 

Several household writers have given lists 
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of what is needed in the kitchen in the line 
of iron, tin, and wooden ivare. The great 
trouble with such inventories is that they 
are generally too expensive in their require- 
ments. The housekeeper of modest purse 
draws back aghast before the formidable 
array of jelly and ice-cream moulds, confec- 
tioners' tubes, roll and cake tins, graters, 
strainers, fish, meat, and bread boards, bam 
boilers, roasters, steamers, and broilers that 
are enumerated in the catalogue of essen- 
tials. They are all very convenient, and 
mixing and cooking are undoubtedly ren- 
dered easier by their aid, but their cost 
swells to a sum total that exceeds the 
amount usually appropriatetl for both kitch- 
en and pantry. The inexperienced house- 
wife thinks ruefully that if all these acces- 
sories be necessary to the projter prepiration 
of food, she must get them, but the drain is 
heavy for young jMopIe of slender means. 
The truth is, however, that they are by no 
j indispensable, even to dainty cookery, 
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I With much less than is comprised in many 


^^B such com ]>en(Ii urns all but the moat elabo- 


^^M ■ rate fancy cooking may l>e accomplished satis- 


^^r factorily. Many ^vomen who could rank as 


r cordons Ileus have achieved their success 


with the sunplest utensils. It is a good plan 


to begin here, as in tlie other departments of 


the home, with essentials, and add conven- 


iences as one can. The following hst gives 


a tolerably fair idea of what is necessary in 


the pantry. Such general honsehold belong- J 


ings as brooms, dustpans, etc., are omitted, M 


as are all laundry appurtenances. ■ 


One large dislipau for 


Four jelly-cake-lins. H 


kilchen. 


Cake-cutters. H 


Que divtilGil disbpiLn for 


One doKen muffin rings. ^| 


di. ling-room. 


One cliopping-buwl. H 


One large drippiag-pnn. 


One bread-bowl. ^| 


One small dripping- psE. 


One chopping- knife. ^| 


Three bread pans. 


One one-quart tin sauce- ^| 


One biscu it-pa Q. 




One round fluted cnke-tin. 


Que two-quart tin sauce- ^| 


One dozen patty-pans, for 


pan. ■ 


muffins aud small cakes. 


One two-quart saucepan, ^| 


Two small round ciikc- 


ngate-ware or porcelain- ^| 


tins. 


lined. ■ 
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One oue-(juart saucepan, 


Three loblesponns. 


ftgate-warc or porcelain- 


One bread-knife. 


lined. 


One meat- knife. 


One frying-pan. 


One smnll knife for peel- 


One soup - ketile, agHte- 


ing potatoes, culling the 


ware or porcelain- lined. 


meat from bones, etc. 


One four-quart Lin patl. 


One larding- needle. 


fine two-quart tin puil. 


One HOup-BlrainiT. 


One one- quart tin pail. 


One ha ic- wire gravy -atraia- 


Due gmiluatcd quart incoa- 






One colander. 


Ono Lalf-pint (in cup. 


One wire dishcloth. 


One tin dipper. 


One can- opener. 


One cake-turner. 


One apple-i.'oror. 


One corkscrew. 


One lar^ funnel. 


One pastry- jogger. 


One small funnel. 


One wasb-basin. 


One breadlKjx. 


One towel-roller. 


One cake- box. 


One six-quart seam less milk 


One potato bccllc. 


pan. 


One meat broiler. 


One four -quart seamless 


One fish broiler. 


milk pan. 


One toBBler. 


Two jelly moulds. 


One Tcgelable grater. 


One plain pudding mould. 


One nutmeg grater. 


One two-quart pitcher. 


Dredging boxes for salt. 


One four-quart pitcher. 


pepper, and flour. 


FoDT yellow mixinj; bowls. 


Three pie-plates. 


assorted sImb. 


One lemon-squeezer. 


Two BtaaR yellow bowls. 


One fioor mop. 


One split spoon. 


One dish inop. 


Two wooden spoons. 


One bread-board. 


Two iron spoons. 


One small meat-board. 


ffix kitchen knives. 


One rolling-pin. 


Six kitchen forlis. 


Two sug'"' hi eke la. 


Bbt teaspoons. 


One meal bucket. 
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Oae spicetiox. 
Bcrubbiug-liruahea. 
Oae Ecrubbiag-imil. 
One garbage pall of galva 

One flour-barrel cover. 
Kb ife- and- fork bos. 
Oqc double boiler. 
Oae teakettle. 
One teapot. 
One coffee pot. 



One Dover egg-beater. 

Six kitchen plates. 

Six kitcbea cupa and sau- 

Two large stone-ware plat- 

Oue perforated skimmer. 
One griddle. 
Set of scales. 
Two atone crocks. 
One I'efrigenitor. 



k. 



To this outline of the pantry furniture ad- 
ditions may be made from time to time. 
Labor-saving machines abound, and work in 
the kitchen may by their aid be reduced 
greatly. Many cooks decline to avail them- 
selves of modern improvements, preferring 
the extra labor to the adoption of new-fan- 
gled ways. If the mistress cannot prevail 
upon the maid to use such helps, she should 
reserve for herself a corner of tlie pantry, 
and here bestow her especial implements and 
contrivances. 

In the general arrangement of the pantry 
it is best to permit the cook to exercise her 
own judgment. She will handle the various 
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ntensils more ffeqnently than any one else, 
and she shoukl dispose tliein in the most con- 
venient onler for her purposes. A few hints 
may help her to place them where they will 
be most easily reached. The least used ar- 
ticles should occupy the upper shelves. Tin 
jmils and pans, bowls and cups, should be 
turned upside down when not in use, to pre- 
vent the accumulation of dust. Ileavy ket- 
tles and saucepans, broilers and frying-pans, 
should be in a pot closet by themselves. 
Eveiything that can be hung up should have 
its own particular nail. Cake-turners, iron 
sjKwns, skimmers, graters, strainers, funnels, 
egg-beaters, tin cups and dippers, should 
swing from nails oi* little brass screw-hooks 
fastened in the door-posts, or in the ei.lges of 
the shelves. There should he, if jjossible, a 
drawer, where should be kept the knife-box, 
corltscrew, apple-corer, pastry-jagger, larding- 
needles, can-opener, skewers, and all the smaU 
^ articles that are liable to he mislaid. Pud- 
5 and jelly cloths, fish nettings, clean dish- 
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cloths and toivels, should have another drawer 
to themselTes, and should never he pitt away 
dirty. 

In the making overy utensil perfectly dean 
after service, before restoring it to its place, 
lies the secret of keeping the kitchen pantry 
tidy and sweet. There cannot fail to be nn- 
pleasant odors when pans and pails are put 
away with gravy or milk in the seams, or 
when the chopping tray is set aside un- 
Bconred. If servants would only bear in 
mind that old dirt is far harder to remove 
than when it la fresh, they would save them- 
selves much labor, and their employers equal 
worry. "When hot water has been poured 
into frying-pans or sauce[)ans as soon as they 
are used, the grease and bits of food yield 
mor€ quickly to the friction of the iron dish- 
cloth than when the same vessels have stood 
unwashed for several hours. 

The mistress should lend her co-operation 
to the task of making the pantry look at^ 
tractive. PajMira should bo supjjlied for the 
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Hielves, cither plain white or tlie gayly col- 
ored cat bonlers that come for the pui'pose. 
The latter show dirt less than the whito, and 
arc not costly. An excellent plan is to cover 
the shelves with white marhled oil-cloth, 
tacked on neatly, that the edges may not 
curl. This can he wiped off with a damp 
cloth at less expenditure of time and labor 
than, would be required to scrub tlie bare 
shelves. Oil-cloth prejmred especially for 
use on shelves, and with a stamped and scal- 
loped Iwrder may be purchased at house-fur- 
nishing stores. It is not costly and gives 
the shelves it covers a very attractive ap- 
pearance. 

It is not enough simply to keep the pan- 
try looking neat ; it will need to he over- 
hauled every week, and all articles wiped, in- 
side and out, as well as the shelves on which 
they stand. The tins should be brightened 
once in a while, and the stone-china and 
glass in use here should be kept as 
. and bright as the finer ware in the 
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dining-rnom. Added diligence must be prac- 
tised ill hot weather, ivbeii the flies abound. 
No cooking utensil should then be used with- 
out having first been rinsed out. No pots 
OP pans must ever be put away after wash- 
ing without taking care that the inside is 
perfectly dry. Rust gathers quickly, and is 
not readily removed. 

While the cook should be supplied with a 
sufficient number of dishcloths, mopcloths, 
and towels, it is not wise to be too lavish in 
this respect. Profuseness on the part of the 
mistress breeds extravagance in the maid. 
The towels are made to do duty as iron- 
holders, to open oven doors, to scrub the 
floors, or to scour out the sink. There 
should be cloths provided for all these 
offices, and the towels reserved for their 
own especial use. They should be washed 
out daily, and when greasy be thrown into 
hot water strong with borax or household 
ammonia. At least once a week they 
should have a hard rubbing and be boiled, 
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nor should any opportunity be neglected 
to give them a bleaching, either on the snow 
or on the grass. There is no reason why 
they should become the stained malodorous 
rags into which they are quickly transformed 
even in otherwise well-regulated kitchens. 
13 



ECONOMY OF LABOR. 

OsE of the reasons that servants are so 
slow in the performance of their daily duties 
comes from their lacking the power of ar- 
rangement. Their want of training tells 
here, as elsewhere. Sometimes, but rarely, 
it is possible to drill them into system, but 
.the effort is generally fruitless. To give 
them real aid in their work, consideration 
must be employed by the mistress, and the 
material assistance she offers so bestowed 
that it may prove a help rather than a hin- 
derance. "When she has occasion to assQmo 
a share of work in the kitchen she should 
take care that she saves labor instead of in- 
creasing it. The dainty dishes that she will 
trust no one but herself to make, the adapta- 
tion of od<ls and ends to an appetizing result 
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pthat can be achieved by her IiandB alone, will 
probably call her often to her kitchen and 
pantry. She should have a mixing corner 
of her own. Ilere she must herself bring 
the materials she wishes to use, not inter- 
rupting tlie cook to bid her fetch them for 
lier, and when she quits tlie room, her work 
finished, she should not leave a pile of dishes 
behind her for the cook to wash. 

Kany mistresses need almost as much 
counsel to teach them how to make work 
light as do their employees. They waste 
time and strength in preparations, and have 
little energy left to fulfil their designs. Each 
woman should study the simplest and easiest 
ways of accomplishing her various duties, 
not to spare herself exertion through indo- 
lence, but to economize her powers for other 
efforts. 

With due forethought then must tlie house- 
wife set about the prepanition of such dishes 
as she selects for her own manufacture. One 
of the first steps is to get together every- 
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thing slie can possibly need for the worlt she 
lias in hand. Time is wasted ia running 
about in search of different utensils or in- 
gredients after the process of mixing has 
begun. The success of the cooking is often 
rislieil by its having to wait. If cake is to 
be made, the butter and sugar should bo 
weighed, the eggs counted, the flour meas- 
ured. The milk, spices, flavorings, baking- 
powder, etc., should stand near, as well as 
fruit, nuts, chocolate, cocoa-nut, or anything 
of the sort that is to be usetl. The two bowls 
for whipping the wliites and yolks of the 
eggs separately, the bowl or dish for cream- 
ing the butter and sugar, the spoon for rais- 
ing, the egg-beater, the teaspoon for meas- 
uring, the flour-sifter, and the greased cake 
tins should all be rangeil in order before a 
beginning is attempted. 

If a galatine or a scallop is on hand, tho 
chopping knife and bowl, the bread-crumbs, 
the spices and sweet lierbs, the dish, mould, or 
scallop shells, must all bo at hand at the start. 




ECONOMY OF L4BOK. 

It was once considered a sign of laziness if 
a "woman sat down to her work. Later wis- 
dom teaclies tbat strength saved is strengtli 
earned, and recommends the worker to save 
her feet and her back by every means in her 
power. The housekeeper who does much in 
her kitchen should have a chair for her 
special service, higher than those in common 
use. Perched comfortably on this, with her 
feet on a footstool, she may beat eggs, stir 
cake, chop meat, and even kneatl bread. The 
product of her labors will be none the less 
worthy because she did not wear herself out 
in achieving it. 

On the same principle, let her provide her- 
self with all the labor-saving appliances she 
can procure. The Dover egg-beater in its 
ordinary size is not as useful as the larger 
one, which whips eggs in half the time re- 
quired by the other. Both should be sup- 
plemented by the "Baby," to be employed 
in whipping a single pgg in a cup or glass, 
instead nf seeking it vainly in a large IkiwI. 
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More Tiniversal in its beneficence than even 
these ia the Keystone egg-beater, which turns 
out mayonnaise dressing, meringues, snow 
pudding, whipped cream, and all articles that 
require thorough beating, with great ease and 
celerity. Almost anything demanding hard 
stirring, from mashed potatoes to ice-cream 
and pound-cake, may be submitted to it with 
profit. The " Enterprise " meat-chopper is 
a boon to women in preparing hashes, minces, 
etc., and the sweet-corn scraper is invaluable 
for taking corn from the cob for fritters and 
succotash. 

Nor should minor conveniences be over- 
looked: a wooden - handled iron spoon that 
will sjiare the fingers the close fatiguiog 
grasp on the metal, a small paint-brush for 
greasing pans, a little scrubbing-brush for 
scouring }X)tatoes for baking, a small sharp 
knife for cutting meat for salads and for 
shredding cabbage, larding and trussing noo- 
dles, skewers large and small, a potato scoo]) 
for potatoes d fa Parisu'iiiie, a potntu slicer 
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I potatoes, and other imploincnts 
that will rea^lily suggest themselves. As 
occasion and money jjerrait, the housewife 
may add to her collection what may be 
styled ornamentiU. utensils, such as moulds f oi" 
jellies, ice-creams, Wane - manges, and Char- 
lotte-Iiusses, eclair tins, croquette moulds, 
omelet pans, etc. If she is not fond of so- 
called fancy cookery, such things will be of 
little value to her, but the time-saving con- 
trivances pay for themselves very speedily 
and satisfactorily. 

In addition to those articles supix>sed to 
belong especially to the culinary department, 
there are others which have their place here 
as well. Many steps back and forth from 
" the upper floor may be saved by keeping 
in the jiantry a small work bos or basket. 
It should contain a couple of papers of large 
needles, a spool of stout cotton or linen 
thread, a celluloid thimble, a few rolls of 
tape of medium width, a ball of strong twine, 
lUd a pair of large scissors. There shoukl 
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also be a roll of cheese - cloth for lish - bags 
and strainers, a piece of stout cotton cloth 
tliat has been well shrunken for pudding or 
dumpling bags, and bands of the same for 
binding beef d la mod^-, galantines, etc. The 
outfit is not exiTensive,-but it will give infi- 
nite comfort. And if the mistress follows 
the wise plan of washing all the dishes she 
soils in her mixing, it is judicious for her to 
keep a few dish-towels for her own esfjecial 
service, with the understanding that they are 
for her use alone. 

Practice in cookery and all connected with 
it is the only means of acquiring proficiency. 
The tyro will dirty twiee as many bowls and 
cups as does the adept, and with no better 
result at the end of her toil. It will take 
time to enable the amateur to successfully 
imitate those professionals who cook an en- 
tire course dinner without sullying the im- 
maculate whiteness of their aprons by a 
single spot. Until then, let her provide her- 
self witli gingham a]»rons of generous dinien- 
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Ions, buttoning around the skirts in tlie rear 

1 well as about the waist, anil furnished 

ifrith a bib ttiat will fasten at the bacii of tlie 

leek. Slie is said to be a poor cook who 

Slashes her fingers often while at ivork, but 

e beginner will find hers grow sticky often 

ough to keep her constantly travelling 

bacliward and forward between her mixing- 

_tabte and the sink. To obviate this, let her 

t a tin wash-basin of warm water within 

jacli, and near it either a clean roller or 

a a hand towel, which, like those she has 

t her dishes, shall be reserved for her own 

rivate use. 

Such study of the draughts of the range 
I waa recommended in a former paper of 
1 series must be devoted to the ovens, 
tey vary in different stoves, and often even 
same one is affected by the way the wind 
1, or by a window or door being open or 
t. The condition of the range has much 
illuencB upon that of the oven. A steady 
Iteat for bakiiiy cannot be e.\|M:rtcd fr-oni ii 
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etove that is imperfectly cleaned and clioked 
with clinkers. The method advised by some 
of the best cooks to test the state of the 
oven by holding the hand in it while count- 
ing twenty slowly is excellent. If the heat 
becomes unbearable by the end of that time, 
the oven is at the right temperature for bak- 
ing. A less tedious plan is to have a ther- 
mometer set in the door of the oven that 
will indicate its heat. The cost of having 
one affixed is from three to four dollars, and 
the convenience thus gained is inestimable. 
The best ovens are tricky at times, and will 
bear watching, Nearly each one has its pet 
peculiai'ity — a tendency to burn at the bot- 
tom, or a habit of scorching the top of ivbat^ 
ever is confided to its care white the lower 
part remains raw and sodden. Familiarity 
will enable the cook to combat the one fail- 
ing by placing the grating or a pan under the 
baking -dish, and to conquer the other by 
covering the cake or loaf with g pan or a 
paper until the bottom is done. 




XXII. 

GATHERISG UP TOE FiUGMESTS. 

In the minor economies of the kitchen the 
mistress most take the lead. Human nature 
is not at so high a standard either above or 
below stairs as to justify the employer in 
expecting a hireling to feel an interest the 
owner herself docs not manifest in saving 
the odds and ends. 

With the end in view of impressing the 
value of left-overs upon her kitchen lieuten- 
ant, the housekeeiJer must make tlie rounds 
of her pantries every morning. The best 
time for this is soon after breakfast, wlien 
the cook has had her morning meal, and 
whatever has not been eaten in the kitclien 
is on inspection. 

In manyjiomes such surveys as this are 
never made. The mistress cither objects 
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to the apparent pettiness of the work, or 
else feels that the savings thus made are 
not worth the trouble they demand. Occa- 
sionally tbe neglect arises from an indolent 
laisBez-aller policy, and yet again sbe pro- 
fesses a faith in her domestics that forbids 
her to cast the imputation upon their hon- 
esty that such a course might suggest. 

The last is one of the emptiest of excuses. 
A really honest servant has no need to fear 
the eye of the mistre^, and one who is 
addicted to pilfering should be promptly 
checked. Moreover, there is a great want 
of consideration in opEsung to servants a 
way to temptation by leaving them practi- 
cally unchecked in the disposition of eat- 
ables of all kinds. The fiousewife should 
know clearly how long the various provis- 
ions ought to last, and she should be able to 
understand the reason if there is more butter 
and sugar used one week than there was the 
week before. Her servants wilt respect her 
the more if they know siie has lier eyes 0|K!n 
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I what occurs in the kitchen, and keeps a 
■►elear account of what comes into the house 
l:and of what goes out of it. Xor will she 

■ te susjiecteci of avarice in such a course. 
liAmong the lower classes it is singular that 

■ Trhtle money commands such reverence that 
they hold in slight estimation those who have 
Init a small portion of this world's goods, they 
yet think the more of those who, possessing 
wealth, yet watch its expenditure closely, or 

! even, with Barkis, a trifle "near," In 

BOtber words, ivhere economy is a matter of 

Jliecessity, they sneer at it ; when it is done 

rom choice, they may cavil, but they still 

Jspeot. 

The indiscriminate giving away of " broken 

■ victuals" at the basement door fosters a pro- 
fession of begging, and should never be per- 
mitted. It also breeds loose ideas of prop- 
erty in the servants who are allowed to han- 
dle thus freely ihe goods of their employers. 
The wholesale exercise of such so-called 

iharity really possesses little of t!iat gra«e, 
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iiiasiiiucli as it costs nothing to the giver and 
does little good to the recipient. Worse even 
than this is the reckless consigning of food 
that could he utilized to the garbage pail or 
ash barrel. Piles of rolls and stale bread, 
quarts of soup stock, bones that could be 
used for gravy, and numlrarless scraps of all 
kinds of food are constantly flung away with 
a Iftvishness that would bring the families to 
speedy jjenury, were the proverb that wilful 
waste makes woful want often or promptly 
justified. 

Apart from the extravagance of throwing 
away the remnants of dishes that have a.\y 
peai'ed once on the table, these little-appre- 
ciated left-overs may be converted into most 
appetizing side dishes and entries. Slices of 
cold meat that would never do to reappear 
as they left the table may be converted into 
scallops or salmis, or with other odd bits niay 
fill a pie ; cold fish makes delicious salads ; 
and scraps of poultry of any kind can always 
be used. Stale bread need never be wasted. 
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Vhen soft enough to crumb with t!ie fingei's, 
it is valuable for the many varieties of des- 
serts in which it talcea a part, such as bread 
pudcling,snetpudding,cabinet pudding, queen 
of all puddings, and numerous others. When 
the slices and heels of loaves have begun to 
harden they should be sjjread on a tin plate 
and set in the oven until, without turning 
brown, they have yet become brittle enough 
to be crashed with the rolling-pin or potato- 
beetle into crumbs that serve admirably for 
breading chops or croquettes, and for sjjrink- 
ling over scallops. The broken crackers that 
are always found in the bottom of the cracker 
box or bag should also be powdered. Each 
kind of crumbs should be kept in a glass jar 
with a top, secure from mice and dampness. 
These glass preserve-jars, it may be said in 
passing, are tlio best receptacles for small 
quantities of groceries, as one can with them 
discern at agla'ncetbe nature of each variety, 
J be saved the trouble of searching through 
(per parcels and tin boxes. "When tlie latter 
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are used they slioulil Ire so cleai'ly marked 
that une can learn theii' contents instantly 
without "further examination. 

Bits of cheese, no matter how small or 
stale (unless rancid}, should be grated and 
put away for cheese fondus, macaroni, or 
Welsh-i-arebits. The supply ^vill seldom be 
greater than the demand, so long as, in addi- 
tion to the uses already mentioned, grated 
cheese is served with pies and soups, besides 
being eaten as a relish at lunch and tea. All 
fat, except that from mutton, should be tried 
out and clarifled, to serve for dripping in 
place of lard. Even mutton tallow, if clari- 
fied and imcked into tiny glass jars, such as 
are used for vaseline, will be as good as that 
for chapped hands and faces or chafed bodies. 
Drippings should never be thrown away, nor 
shoTild a teaspoonful of gravy or sonp stock 
be wasted. Bones from which cooked meat 
has been cut will make very fair gravy if 
well broken, put over the fire in enough cold 
water to cover them, and allowed to stew 
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gently for hours, until tiie liquid is reduced 
to a Lalf or a third of the original quanti- 
ty. Such bones are alwaya desirable for the 
stock - pot, and into this may go vegetable 
left-overs, if they can be utilized in no other 
way — always provided that clear squp is not 
wanted. This cannot be made except from 
meat or bones. The contents of the stock- 
pot should be boiled at least every other ilay, 
and the pot itself — a heavy stone ci'ock with 
a top — should be scalded out frequently. 
The vegetables that remain from dinner are 
often thrown away as useless, but they can 
almost always be employed, in one form or 
another, even withont consigning them to 
the stock-pot. A tablespoonful of stewed 
tomatoes will flavor a sauce ; a cupful of 
mashed ]Kttato will be a foundation for a po- 
tato puff or puree; cold rice and macaroni 
are constantly needed for souiis; beets may 
be worketl into a saliwl, and onions never 
come amiss. The wliites of eggs, when the 
yolks have been usetl, may l>e beaten u\> with 
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a little water and kept a day or two for 
icing, or may Iw wliipped into a mi^Tingue 
that will convert a plain pie or cake into a. 
showy dessert. A cupful of sour milk assists 
in the manufacture of delicious gingerbread, 
shortcake, or griddle - cakes, and a larger 
quantity can alwaj's be made into pot-cheese. 
The custom that was once invariable at 
the South of purchasing groceries in great 
(juautities and giving out every day the sup- 
plies needed has never found much favor at 
the North. In a modified form, however, it 
might be practised with advantage. Buying 
in large amounts is more economical than 
purchasing what is necessaiy from week to 
week, unless the sight of the generous provi- 
sion arouses extravagance in the cook. To 
avoid this, it is an excellent idea to have a 
reserve that is kept under lock and key, and 
from which the weekly modicum may be 
given by the housekeeper. So many pounds 
of sugar, so many pounds of butter, so many 
bars of soap, so much starch, etc., should be 
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'eigbed or counted out once a week. A 
,rge closet may serve as tlie atoreroom. 
hero this plan cannot be followed, the cook 
■should be made to understand exactly how 
long a barrel of flour or sugar or a tub of 
butter is expected to last, and her pride as 
well as her obedience enlisted in the endeav- 
or to make it hold out the apirointod time. 
There is no economy in purchasing in large 
itities groceries tliat, from their nature, 
liable to spoil. Cornmeal or oatmeal 
that may possibly become fuU of worms, 
dried codfish tliat breeds maggots in hot 
weather, macaroni or tapioca that may groAV 
;sty, olive-oil that is Ukcly to become ran- 
, and the more dehcate articles, such as 
fine canned or potted goods, it is far better 
to buy as they are needed. The grocer who 
gets in his ordei-s fresh every week is not 
,ly better able to bear the loss by spoiled 
)Tisions, but also much less likely, with his 
iilities for keeping his stock, to incur the 
If one is in the country " twelve miles 
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from a lemon," a store of such things may be 
indispensable. Then the perishables should 
be carefully watched, that any sign of their 
spoiling may be observed in time to endeavor 
to check it. 




MARKETING. 

Toe marketing is one branch of the house- 
hold labors in which a man is supimsed to 
excel a woman. In many sections of the 
country the laying in of provisions of all 
sorts is (lone by the master of the house. Ho 
stops at the market on the way to his place 
of business, orders what seems best to hira — 
very often without regard to the state of the 
cuhnary department — and coiues home to 
his dinner at noon or night with a fuU knowl- 
edge of what is to be set before hiiu that 
leaves no room for any of the pleasant little 
surprises in wliicli wives delight. 

The mistress of the house ia par excdlenoe 
the one who should do the purveying for the 
family. For her own sake as well as theirs 
jtis desiral)le. To many banl-working, close- 
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ly confined wives and motliers this is the only 
opportunity that comes for that out-door ex- 
ercise which should be a daily part of every 
one's life. A woman's existence may not 
tJways be sedentary in the strictest sense of 
the word, for she is generally on her feet 
constantly during the day. But even the 
most active household occupations do not 
give that change and recreation furnished 
by a brisk walk in the morning air, and the 
freshening that comes from the mere sight 
of other faces and scenes than those which 
surround her from morning until night. To 
numbers of women this is the only relaxation 
their duties afford them, and it is one not to 
be lightly foregone. 

If the habit of doing the marketing one's 
self is not fixed, it may seeui difficult at first 
to adjust one's self to it. " There is so much 
to be done at home," one urges ; and another, 
" I have no time to dress for the street." 
Both objections must be either vanquished 
or eluded, Tlie latter is sometimes the more 
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Baensible course to pursue. Leave the work 
Eftt )iome to wait until your return. You will 
[ftttack it with all the more zest from the 
jyjgor gained by the walk. Nor need home 
Inties be left at loose ends. The dining-ixxjin 
able may be cleared, the cloth brushed off, 
and the room darkened. The dishes may be 
scraped, piled in a dishpan, and a kettleful ' 
of hot water jioured over them. Tiiey will 
I easier to wash from their preliminary 
ing. In the upper story the beds will 
) benefited by an hour's additional airing. 
5Che dressing for the street may be nearly 
Pall done upon rising. JSoots may be donned 
instead of slippers, and a walking - dress as- 
sumed instead of a wrapjier. The removal 
of the neat apron that has protected the dross 
fat breakfast -time, and the shpping on of 
linnet, cloalt, and gloves, noeti be a matter 
t a very few moments, nor will it require 
mger to remove them oa returning home, 
s a measure of economy it is wise for a 
*roman to go to market. The most reliable 
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of butchers will bear watcbing. It is a temp- 
tation they fintl hard to ivitlistautl, when a 
slip of the knife slices off a [wunJ or two less 
than was ordered, not to let the amount 
called for stand in the bill instead of the 
weight that was really sent. When the pnr- 
chaser has stood by and superintended the 
cutting she is less easily lioodwinked, and in 
weighing out groceries the same rule holds 
good. 

Moreover, the housekeeper who goes to 
market herself is likely to receive material 
aid in her efforts to introduce a pleasant va- 
riety into the food of tlie family by seeing 
different articles for sale that would never 
suggest themselves to her at home. The dis- 
advantage is obvious of giving orders to the 
clerks who are sent each morning from the 
provision - shops to the houses of their cus- 
tomers. They may enumerate their wares, 
but that does not take the place of the sight 
of the food itself. The customer who- does 
her purchasing in person may pick up a dain- 
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or secure a l>etter cut nf meat than would 

jKesible tfi the atay-at-homp. 
Another advantage derived fi'oni a woiu- 

's marketing is that she is much less apt 
to be extravagant in her ideas than are the 
majority of men. A man sees a fine large 
roast that takes.his fancy, and, ivithout paus- 
ing to consider that it is twice as much as 
hia family requires, orders it home, thus en- 
tailing upon the household the necessity of 
living off of rvchm/fiis, stews, hashes, and 
scallops for the next three or four days. 
Then, again, a man hates to be thought stin- • 
gy. With that disiwsition to moral coward- 
ice which ia more conspicuous in the stronger 
than in the weaker sex, he shrinks from say- 
ing that any delicacy or any cut of meat is 
expensive. The woman, on the contra- 
feels no hesitation in acknowledging that 
she wants something cheaper, and turns away 
decidedly from a piece that she knows would 
over-supply her family. 

The prejudice in favor of patronizing the 
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same tradesmen for years is not invariably 
wise. Tlie butcher or grocer often acquires 
a feeling of security with regard to his regu- 
lar customers that tends to make him heetl- 
less of their orders. If one is thoroughly 
satisfied with one's marketman there is no 
sense in making a change ; hut if carelessness 
appeal's it is far better to go to a new shop 
than to suffer imposition or neglect. The 
housekeeper should also be on her guaixl 
against overcharging. She should compai-e 
the prices she gives her particular tradesman 
with those demanded by others, and ascer- 
tain whether she is asked more than would 
be required elsewhere. 

A housekeeper, learning accidentally that, 
a friend j)aid the butcher both patronized 
less for certain cuts than she was in the habit 
of giving him for the same pieces, inquire<l 
of the meat merchant his reason for this. 
The rejjly ivas cool and unabashed : " I mere- 
ly thought, madam, that you were better 
able to pay two cents more in the pound. 
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But " — condescendingly—" if you really ob- 
ject to doing so, 1 will charge you only the 
same I do others." It is needless to say that 
that butcher lost one customer forthwith. 

In view of such occurrences as these the 
bills should be watched closely and paid 
weekly. Allowing them to run longer fur- 
nishes more opportunity for cheating. If 
the tradesman gives any cause to Ije suspect- 
ed of trickery, it is wise either to pay as you 
go, or else in his presence to make a note of 
the amount of meat bought and of the price 
charged for it. With a grocer the same plan . 
should be pursued or a pass-book used. Most 
women have a delicacy about seeming to 
doubt the honesty of shopmen, which is often 
quite thrown away upon those with whom 
they have to deal. On any occasion it is un- 
necessary to show suspicion, but merely to 
express a preference for the ready - monuy 
system. 

In preparing for going to market it is al- 
ways wise to make out one's memorandum 
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before quitting the house. Trouble anit con- 
fusion are thus saved, as well as the danger 
of purchasing for meals already provided. 
A list should be written of all the groceries 
tliat will be required during the day, that 
the trouble of sending out for them in a 
hurry may be savetl. If the cook's memory 
is defective, it may be supplemented liy a 
slate or SQiall black-board hung in the kitchen. 
Upon this she should jot down a memoran- 
dum of anything that may be needed as 
soon as she discovers that the supply is ex- 



The advice given by various housekeeping 
writers to purchase meat at large markets, 
like Fulton or Washington markets, in New 
York, is excellent — when it can be followed. 
There are householders who make all their 
purchases for the ensuing week on Saturday 
night, sallying forth laden with a huge mar- 
ket basket, which they bring home packed. 
These supplies, stored in a good cellar or re- 
frigerator, keep perfectly in cold we-ather. 
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1 money is saved to an appreciable degree 
by pureuing this course. But in many cases 
such a plan is impossible, either from the ab- 
sence of large markets in the vicinity, or be- 
cause of the inability of the housekeeper to 
provide means of transiwrtation without in- 
creasing the cost of tlie provisions to what 
they would be if bought in small amounts. 
Often "want of space in ivliich to keep the 
eatables after they are at home is the draw- 
back. Under such circumstances all that 
one can do is to economize by skilful buying 
and cooking. 

A certain amount of knowledge that can- 
not be taught by books must be acquired be- 
fore one can market judiciously, Ouly ex- 
yierience can inform one whether fish, meat, 
and vegetables are in good condition instead 
of stale and unwholesome. Such general 
rules may bo laid down as that the eyes and 
scales will be bright if a fish is fresh, that 
^vegetables must not be wilted or flabby in 
ixture, that beef must be bright I'cd, with 
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white veins and marble-like fat, mutton dark 
in color, and veal light. However valuable 
such instructions may be as hints, they give 
the tyro less help than will a few weeks' 
regular daily marketing, aided by close ob- 
servation. 



XXIV. 

IN THE DIMNG-ROOM. 

A GHowiNG tendency to luxury in table 
furnisliing runs side by side with increased 
elaborateness in cooking. Both mark an ad- 
vanced civilization and a healthy growth, if 
not carried too far. Where they are allowed 
to run to excess they may perhaps do more 
harm than good, but in moderation they are 
a great imppoveraent upon quondam Ameri- 
can carelessness in these matters. 

While rich apjMintments in table and din- 
ing-room are sometimes impossible to people 
of moderate means, there is a certain dainti- 
ness always attainable, and that should be 
studied. A general outline of the furniture 
of a (lining-room was given in a previous 
chapter. Tlic care of the apartment after 
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it is furnished is of aa much importance as 

the lirst plenishing. 

The dining-room aboitld be aired daily as 
thoroughly as any of the bedchambers. The 
odor of stale breakfasts and dinners is ex- 
tremely de-appetizing, and its existence should 
be rendered impossible by opening the win- 
dows and shutting the doors immediately at 
the clase of each meal. Food should never 
be left standing on the table after the family 
have quitted the room. That which is to 
appear again should be carried at once to 
the cellar or pantry. The scraps left on the 
plates shonid be gathered in one dish and 
sent immediatel}' to their destination in the 
garbage pail. The soiled china, glass, and 
silver should be taken into the butler's pan- 
try and neatly piled at the side of the sink. 
In hot weather it is well to cover them with 
water at once that thoy may not attract flies. 
The thorough rinsing of all china that has 
been used should be an invariable prelimi- 
nary to the washing of it in scalding suds. 



From tliis it iihonld be drawn, a piece at a 
time, and wiped quickly with a ilfij cup 
towel. The towel, by the way, will keep dry 
much longer when used on dishes that have 
just emerged from water so hot that evapora^ 
tion aids in the work of the cloth. But when 
this finally becomes moist, do not continue 
to use it, but exchange it for a perfectly dry 
towel. Such ill-a*lvised economy as making 
the same towel do service in iviping all the 
dislies from any meal, bears fruit in streaked 
and clouded china and glass and duU silver. 

The first airing that the dining-room re- 
ceives should lie early in the morning, by 
the time the maid has built the range fire, 
filled tiio kettle, and put it on to boil. If 
that plan— excellent where there is but one 
servant — has been followed of setting the 
table the night before, the maid must throw 
over it a cheese-cloth sweeping sheet before 
she proceeds to brush up the crumbs and 
dust and arrange the room. Ten miuutes' 
allowance of sweet morning air will do 
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woDdera towards dissipating tbe seeuts of 
fotxl that bang about any eating-place, and 
will give tbe apartments a freshness that will 
act as a stinmhis to the rai-ely vigorous morn- 
ing appetite. Tbe room will warm again all 
the more quickly because tbe beat has a 
purified atmosphere to work upon, instead 
of one heavy with effete particles. 

The covering of the breakfast-table is a 
matter that must be largely left to the indi- 
vidual taste. Some people prefer a white 
table-cloth at all times and seasons, while to 
others the <iainty colored cloths and doilies 
sold nowadays especially commend them- 
selves. The latter give a touch of color 
which, however inadmissible at tbe dinner- 
table, is very attractive at the less foiinal 
breakfast and luncheon. For luncheon, in- 
deed, economy in table-cloths may be prac- 
tised, and yet be inoffensive, by the use of 
large fringed napkins spread on the bare 
board. Four of them are usually employed, 
laid so that one corner of each touches the 
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otiier in the centre of the table. A pretty 
mat or doily may be under each plate, or 
the plates may be set directly on the table. 
The plainest table witli a hard top may be 
uaed in this way. It can be kept bright by 
a slight polishing after each meal, and a 
vigorous rubbing about once a fortnight 
with some reliable furniture polish. A little 
sweet-oil on a piece of old Hannel will re- 
move spots. When one has a really hand- 
some table of mahogany or blacktwalnut, it 
^egms a pity to obscure its beauties by nap- 
kins. It may be protected from scratches 
or blisters by mats placed under the dishes 
and at each place. 

In warm weather one of the first morning 
duties of the maid should be to drive out all 
the flies she can, and close the windows with 
screens, bowing the shutters. The light in 
the dining-room should never be very brill- 
iant, especially when it falls to the lot of any 
members of the family to sit facing the win- 
dows. If tlie outlook is unpleasant, as is 
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I Bometimes the case in cities, it may hs con- 

I ceale<l by ground glass or stained glass. The 
latter is, of course, far prettier, but it is be- 

■ yond the means of many people. An excel- 
lent substitute may lie provided by sash cor- 
tains, running on slender brass rods fastened 
to the upper part of the lower sash. The 
material of the curtains may be of soft China 
silk, either figured or plain, in a dehcate shade 
of pink, yellow, pale blae, or green, or of fig- 
ured Madras in light colors. If the room is 
not briglitly lighted, the curtains may be of 
■white Swiss or dottetl musUn. 

In setting the fable for breakfast, the tea 
equipage should stand in front of the mis- 
tross of the house. Coffee and tea cups 
shoidd be ranged in conrecient order on the 
tray, and all the appurtenances, such as sugar- 
bowl, sloivbowl, cream-pitcher, tea-strainer, 
s]»oons, sugar-tongs, etc., should be within 

I easy reach. If the tea is ma<le. as it always 
should be, upon the table, the hot-water ket- 
tle, with the spirit-lamp under it, should stand 
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the right hand ; the teapot, ooaey, iind cad- 
Ly near by. Each place should be furniabeti 
:^ith a tumbler, butter-plate, and salt-cellar, 
individual salt-cellars are used. If not, a 
rger receptacle for salt and a pepper cruet 
lould stand at each corner of the table, 
'ho knife and fork should be laid at the 
right of each phice, the knife with its etlge 
turned from tlie person to whom it belongs, 
'he napkin should be on tbe left side. A 
.te should be at each place, to be exchanged, 
hen breakfast is served, for a hot one liold- 
ing food. Tliere should be flowers iti the 
centre of the table, if possible, even though 
there should be only a pot of primroses or a 
cluster of pansies in a tiny vase. Tbe but- 
ler, ice, cold bread, milk, and cream may be 
it on the table before the family enter the 



The arrangement of the lunch or tea table 
itially the same, although at the former 
the tea-tray is sometimes omitted, and most 
the food is put on at ouce, instead of be- 



ing served in courses as at breakfast and din- 
ner. At the latter meal the table is spread 
with a white cloth; the silver, etc., placed 
as at other meals. Large white na])kinB, 
hemmed, are nsed at dinner, while colored 
and fringed doilies or snlall white napkins 
are employed at the other meals. 

Two or three writers on home topics have 
deprecated strongly the nse of napkin-rings, 
and have urged that a clean napkin should 
be given each member of the farailj' at every 
meal, A little mental arithmetic brings the 
number of napkins needed, according to this 
plan, for a family of five persons, to one hun- 
dred and five per week. There are few 
families, except among the wealthy, who 
own nine dozen napkins they can have in 
constant service. Kore than this number 
would be required for a change or for ( 
pany. This supposes only a weekly wash. 
In the average household, with its one maid- 
of-all-work, there would he difficulty in hav- 
ing napkins done up aU tlirough the week. 
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and complaint made ii nine ov ten dozen 

\ were sent to the laundry every Monday 

i jnorning. In addition to this, the constant 

L wear of washing is bad for the damask, and 

I prevents its lasting nearly as long as it would 

' nnder ordinary circumstances. There is no 

real necessity for changing so frequently. 

Barring accidents, a napkin may easily be 

ased three or four times without becoming 

L unpleasant, nor should the housewife whose 

I means oblige her to observe this allowance 

leel guilty because she cannot give each one 

of the family three clean napkins per diem. 

Time is saved by a waitress who sets the 

I table at the end of each meal for the one 

f that follows. The china, glass, and silver 

may be replaced in order after washing, and 

■ the trouble spare<l of putting them away 

and taking thein out again. 

Plates and tumblers should never be placed 
I the table bottom upward. The fasliion 
. antiquated, and has neither sense nor 
Bauty to commend it. The suggestion that 
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it may be done tlirougli fear of dust is not 
pleasant when it occurs to one that the knife, 
fork, and spoon have received- the deposit 
from ivliich only the other pieces ivore pro- 
tected. It is better to cover the whole table 
with a cloth, and thus shield all ahke. 

When seldom-naed china is taken from 
the closet it should always be i\iped care- 
fully before placing it on the table. The 
chances of its being grimy with dust are 
too numerous to be risked. 




BREAKFAST, LUXCH, AND DINNER. 
The table requires a different arrange- 
ment at every meal in the day. TJie wait- 
ing also lias its especial features at cacli one, 
"While in many homes the raaid-of-all-work 
includes the task of waitress among her du- 
ties, tliere are numerous others where the 
" second girl " looks after the waiting. In 
' either event the work s)ioul(l be performed 
quietly and skilfully ; and tlie instructions* 
that apply to the waiting when in the 
charge of a dining-room servant vary only 
f slightly from what they should he in the 
r liands of the " general housework girl."' In 
' the latter case the duties are fewer and less 
elaborate, but the same care and refinement 
sliould mark the service that prevail in the 
I house condncted bv a dozen domestics. 
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An outline of the manner in which the 
"breakfast-table should be set has been given 
before. As was then remarked, there is uo 
reason wliy the board shoukl not be spread 
for the morning repast on the preceding even- 
ing. The silver alone may be omitted, as 
that is usually carried up-stairs at night. If 
there is any fear of dust accumulating from 
the shaking of the furnace or the cleaning 
out of the grate, one of the light sheets of 
unbleached cheese-cloth, formerly i-ef erred to, 
may be thrown over the table after it is all 
ready. Instruction as to the proper methiids 
to follow in airing the i-ooin and putting it 
•to rights were given in the last chapter. 

Too much stress can hanlly be laid upon 
the desirability of having the breakfast-room 
bright and cheery. The other meals in the 
day are generally attended by people in 
better plight than those who come to this. 
To breakfast one usually brings a jaded ap- 
petite and depressed spirits. The freshness 
of the morning has had no chance to im- 
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press those who have jast quitted their bed- 
rooms. There are aoiiie fortunnte creaturea 
who declare that to them the iirst meal of 
the day is the best. Tlie dining-room should 
be studied in its eifects, that the great body 
of unlucky exceptions to this rule may gain 
upon their entrance something of the feel- 
ing giving by a glimpse of sunsliine or a 
draught of pure air. If the atmosphere of 
the ajmrtment has been renewed by oj)ening 
the windows, if the room is well lighted, 
pleasantly papered and furnished, the table 
tastefully laid and brightened by flowers, 
the hoped-for result is achieved. 

The dainty touches that point the differ- ' 
between the home and the hotel table 

rould not be lacking. The pretty cloth, 
the bright silver, glass, and china, the array 
of individual tea and coffee cups and saucers, 
the ghtteriug brass or copper hot-water pot, 
the gay cosey, the crocheted or knit mats, 
are all iuvaliiable adjuncts to an attractive 
engemhU. Nor should there be missing the 
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" shining morning face '' of the hostess, nor 
the crisp geatneas of attire and coiffure that 
is shamefully apt to he absent. No woman 
who would object to having her husband 
take his place opposite her in his shirt 
sleeves, with unshaven face, uncombed head, 
and coUark'SS neck, should ever make her 
appearance at the table with her hair in 
criraping-pins or cui'l-pajiers, and herself in 
an untidy dress or without a collar. Tliis 
may seem a digression to the uninitiated, 
but it has a more important share in house- 
keeping made easy than is suspected by the 
average observer. 

The usual rule is that the first course 
of the breakfast should consist of fruit; 
oranges, bananas, or apples in winter; ber- 
ries, cherries, melons, peaches, pears, or any 
other fresb fruit in summer. Tliere are 
persons who find their appetites effectually 
banished by any sweet, even that of fruit, 
at the beginning of the meal. For these 
weak ones an exception may possibly be 
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made, and their share served as deaaert. 
Wlien fruit comes first, the fruit jilate and 
doily, tnife, fork, and flnger-lioivl, should 
be standing on the table when the family 
take their seats. They may he removed 
when the first course is finished, and their 
places filled by plates holding saucei-s for 
the oatmeal, cracked wheat, or other por- 
ridge. This is served by the mistress from 
the head of the table, and she may either 
add sugar and cream herself, or those may 
be passed. Where there are children the 
former metiiod is preferable, but when there 
are none but grown people at the table the 
latter course is the more gracious. If the 
tea was made by the hostess as soon as she 
came to the table, it should by now be in 
readiness. The same rule with regard to 
sugar and cream that was observed with 
the porridge obtains here. 

The solids of the breakfast, as meat, fish, 
or eggs, potatoes, hot bread, etc., come next. 
The plates are again changed ; this time for 
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hot ones. These are placed in a pile in f 
of the master of the house, to whom is de- 
puted the serving of the principal disb. The 
less ini2)ortant articles of food may either 
1)0 passed by the waitress, or else set upon 
the table, and helped out by those before 
wliom they stand. 

At lunch, as before said, the table may be 
spread aa for breakfast, except that most of 
the food is put on the table at once. Even 
the dessert, or the crackers and cheese, may 
be here, if there is room for them. The 
plates are only changed once, at tlie transi- 
tion from solids to sweets. The guests do 
most of the waiting on themselves, and the 
meal should be informal and pleasant. The 
waitress is often sent from the room as soon 
as every one has been served onco, and may 
be recalled by a bell if needed further. 

Din:ier is a more serious affair. The 
table-cloth should be pure white, although 
fashion has occasionally introduced vagariM 
of color. The flowers that should be pM 
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eiit at the other meals must not be wanting 
here. The table htis a less crowiled look, 
owing to the absence of the tea-tray. If 
the Lot dishes are to l>e set on the table, 
plain mats may be laid in the places the 
dishes will occupy. A large napkin or carv- 
ing cloth may bo spreatl where the meat 
platter is to stand, to save the table-cloth 
from splashes of gravy. All the small sil- 
ver to be used should be put on the table 
at once, if jtossible. If the courses are to 
consist of soup, meat, and vegetables, salad, 
dessert, and coffee or tea, there should lie at 
the right of the plate, first a knife, a fork 
for the second course, then a fork for the 
salad, and last a soup spoon. On the cloth 
beyond the plate may be laid the spoon or 
fork for dessert. The napkin, with a piece 
of bread between its folds, should be at the 
left side of the place. The other table fur- 
nishings, such as butter -plates, salt-cellars, 
tumblers, pepper- cruets, etc., have been al- 
ready mentioned in the chapter entitled " In 
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the Dining-room." Ciisters have entirely 
■• gone out." The only pieces on the table 
besides those belonging to each place, anil 
vases or other rejK>sitories for flowers, are 
the ice bowl and water carafes or pitchers. 
If oil or vinegar is needed, it is passeil in the 
flask. 

A pUte is in front of each guest, and on 
it is set a soup plate. The tureen is placed 
in front of the hostess, where the ladle has 
already been laid. She serves the souj) into 
the plates as they are jiassed to her. Both 
plates are removed after the tureen has been 
carried out. The meat is generally put in 
front of the master of the house, unless the 
hostess carves, or there is a professed butr 
ler. When there is a regular waitress, the 
vegetables usually stand on a side table or 
"dinner wagon." In those families where 
the cook does the waiting they are placed 
on the table after having been passed 
once. The waitress may then either leave 
the room, remaininfj: within sound of the 
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bell, or else stand at one side, tray iu 
hand. 

The second course removed from the table, 
the waitress lays a clean plate at each place 
ami sets the salad bowl, with the accompani- 
ments of vinegar and oil dasks, sugar-bowl, 
salt and jiepper, in front of the mistress. 
"When the salad is dressed, the waitress 
passes it, and follows it with crackers, 
cheese, and olives. 

After this, everything ninst be taken from 
the table except the carafes, ice bowl, and 
flowers. The soiled things go first. The 
plates are always left until the main dishes 
have been removed. After the plates come 
the small pieces, such as salt-cellars, cruets, 
and the like. For these a separate tray 
must be provided, spread with a napkin, that 
the clink of the sUver may not bo audible. 
When this tray is full, it should be set aside 
unemptied, both to save time and clatter. 
It should be the study of the hostess to re- 
duce the amount of necessary noise to a 
IG 
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^ miniiniira. The waitress should move softly 
and wear light shoes. Bustle is incompat- 
ible with perfection in waiting. 
When everything ia off the table the 

. erumbs may be gathered into a tray by a 

I scraper or na]>kin, never by a dust-and-grease- 
accumulating brusli that cannot be washetl 
after eacii using. The ilessert-jilates may be 
set at each place, and the dessert served by 
the hostess. TJie tea or coffee tray may 
have stood ready on the sideboard, and be 
placed on the table as soon aa every one ia 
helpetl to dessert. The latter may remain on 
the table untit"the guests leave the room. 

Such minor points as the invariable jmss- 
ing of dishes to the left of the person 
served, the using of a tray for everything, 
and sundry other little matters of the same 
sort, have been passed over from lack of 
space, and also because they are among tiiose 
things which everybody is supposed to know. 
Trifling as they are, their performance op 

, omission marks all the difference between 

I good and bad waiting. 



THE FAMILY BILL OF FARE. 

A GOOD table is not achieved merely by 
I 'buying an abundant quantity of the best 
I provisions and having them well cooked. 
f-There may bo monotony in the finest cuts 
Fof meat and the choicest vegetables if they 
I appear in an unvarying round. The old for- 
Lmula of hot roast on Sunday, cold on Mon- 
f day, hash on Tuesday, boiled meat on Wedues- 
I day, stew on Thursday, fish on Friday, and 
1. pork and beans on Saturday, and this same 
tcourae rei>eating itself each week, is true oft- 
aier than one would at first suppose. Such 
I order is especially apt to jirevail in the 
) of people in moderate circumstances, 
where but one maid is kept. Here the house- 
keeper hastily assumes that dainty dishes are 
( expensive. In seven oases out of ten she will 
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stigmatize croijuettes, eahnis, salads, ami scal- 
lops as "fancy nonsense" or "flummery," 
and with an air of conscious superiority will 
])rofe88 herself satisfied with less elaborate 
preparations of food, ■• Plain roast beef, iieef- 
steak, and mutton-chops are good enough 
for me," she avers, and is firmly persuaded 
that in following this bill of fare she is prac- 
tising the strictest economy. 

Just here she makes her mistake. Really 
excellent beef and mutton are about as cost- 
ly articles of diet as one can find, without 
purchasing such delicacies as game, terrapin, 
and sweetbreads, or brook-trout at fifty cents 
a pound. Good beefsteak can seldom be 
bought for less than twenty cents a pound, 
A nice cut of beef for roasting is only one or 
two cents less in the pound, nor are mutton- 
chops cheaper. In many places porter-house 
steaks and well-trimmed chops never fall be- 
low twenty-five cents a ]jound, nor rib-roasts 
of beef l>elow twenty -three. The bone is, of 
course, included in this. A famitv of the 
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live pei'sons — can hardly lie 
satisfied witli less tlian from tliree and a halt" 
to fonr pounds of steak or chops. The weight 
the bone is generally anywhere from a. 
,rter to a thii-d of the amount, A I'oast 
beef that will not dry out in the cooking 
must weigh at least eight pounds. It is easy 
to calculate how the cost mounts at this rate. 
One may, of course, purchase indifferent beef 
mutton, thus jeopardizing one's teetli 
digestion, aud this is often done. The 
iwife who would scoff at Hamburg 
not liesitate to set a 
of leathery rumit-steak, fried at that, 
her family, and will buy a "chuck" 
;t in preference to braising a piece of the 
id, or larding it and steaming it tender 
beef ffl la mode 

?hi3 much may be said in extenuation of 
course : her family may resolutely re- 
to accept the more dehcate cookery, and 
y to the old stand-byes with a devotion 
irthy of a better object. 
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■' It's all very well to talk of made dishes," 
broke out a woman one day in a council of 
housekeepers, " but what is one going to do if 
her family won't touch them ? Now there's 
my husband ; he won't eat hashes or stews, 
or made-overs of any kind. He always wants 
steaks oi' clio^^s or veal-cutlets for his break- 
fast, and the boys are just like him. If I 
were to put a scallop on the table he'd call 
it baked hash or boarding-house fare, and it 
would be just the same with croquettes or 
anything else of the kind. He says he wants 
something solid ior his meals.'' 

Undoubtedly many women have to battle 
with just this sort of opposition in their en- 
deavors to raise the standard of cookery in 
their homes. Still there are many men who 
relish made dishes, and there are others who 
can be brought to do so by a little innocent 
diplomacy. It is not worth while to adver- 
tise, by blowing trumpets before it, that the 
ragout or j)4/e that jii-esents such an attrac- 
tive ajtiiearance is composed of scraps from 
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iterday's roast, the gravy made of the 
pones, and a little boiled rice or macaroni. 
It would be no gratification to most men to 
know that t!ie whole dish cost just thirty- 
'en and a half cents. With the woman. 
the other hand, the knowledge of the fact 
her to thrill with mild exultation, and 
imparts a flavor to the food that would bo 
quite missing in a meal that was three times 



apite of the slurs cast upon them, good 
imen, as a rule, are not extravagant — cer- 
tainly not in the pleasures of the table. If 
they spend more in this line than they 
i^ it is generally through their igno- 
of any other way to present a palatable 
iety. They long to economize, and spend 
iwful hours over the weekly bills, but 
have no idea of how to reduce them 
ihont stinting the family. 

table should be suited to the purse. 
do it and yet maintain a generous diet, 
in the kitchen must supplement the 
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niodeat means. There is a great deal of talk 
aliout plain living inducing high thitiking, 
but there is a mediuin Ixstween food so plain 
that it is not appetizing and vianda so rich 
that they cause dyspepsia. Delicate appe- 
tites need tempting, and the mind will work 
more readily after a palatable meal than af- 
ter one that has been prepared so simply as 
to give no play to taste. 

There are many easy means by which sim- 
ple food may be improved. One of these is 
by serving it daintily and having it hot. If 
a lunch or tea consists of nothing more elab- 
orate than cold meat, baked potatoes, and 
cold bread, the meat should be cut thin, neat- 
ly arranged on a platter and garnished with 
parsley, the potatoes come on the table smok- 
ing hot and folded in a napkin laid in a dish, 
the bread be in slices of uniform size and 
thickness and piled on a pretty doily placed 
on the breati-plate. The task of preparation 
will be no more difficult than if the meat 
were sent on in uneven pieces, the potatoes 
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cold and soggy, and the bread in ii-regular 
chunks. 

Tliere should be no fixed routine of the 
different kinds of food. Fish on Friday 
rshoald be the only landmark of the week. 
1 Nor should tlie housekeeper, in her desire to 
preserve the health of her husband and chil- 
dren, make too great a run upon dietetics. 
Graham bread, rice pudding, and oatme-al 
I are very well in their way, but there is such 
L 9, thing possible as having too much of them. 
I Good food— even rich foocl, if taken in mod- 
I eration~is not necessarily unwholesome for 
I grown people of undyspeptic constitutions. 
FFried articles are not dangerous if the frying 
l^is properly done, and consists of a quick 
I browning in boiling fat, instead of a slow 
soaking in lukewarm grease. Pastry should 
never be a daily occurrence. When it is rich, 
lit is both good and indigestible; when it is 
I'Cheap, it is bad and still more indigestible. 
mlt one is to have an attack of dyspepsia, lot 
I it at least be at the cost of temporary gratiii- 
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cation, and not at tlio expense of hotb pal- 
!ite and stomach. Moreover, if the pastry is 
■ a rare event it is less likely to bring discom- 
fort in its train than when partaken of fre- 
quently. Simpler desserts, such as puddings, 
jellies, blanc - manges, and, above all, fruits 
of every kind, are better for the whole fam- 
ily. It would seem superfluous ti» remark 
that children should never touch pastry in 
any form were it not that one frequently 
sees three ami four year olds disposing of 
their portions of pie with as much apparent 
gusto as their elders, and under the consent- 
ing gaae of the latter. 

It is a question often agitated as to wheth- 
er the servants should have the same variety 
of food that is prepared for the dining-room. 
This is a hard matter to settle. To some 
people it appears unfair not to share the del- 
icacies enjoyed by the family with the deni- 
zens of the lower floor. This may !)e i"eadily 
done when there is but one maid kept, but in 
a larger household, where there may be two, 
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Jiree, or even four domestics, it seems rather 

kbreasonable to be expected to furnish them 

(pith forced strawberries, hothouse grapes, 

i}}ring chieken, or choice game. Yet it is 

kbsurd to deprive tlie masters an<l mistresses 

E these things simply because they cannot 

afford to double tlie amount reijuired for 

themselves in order to supply tlie kitchen 

_clemand. 

'( The best plan is to provide an equivalent. 

I many cases the dainties that are most 

fcigUy prized by the family are not at all 

ippreeiatecl by the kitchen cabinet. Often 

^ey prefer a piece of corned beef to any 

, and simple sweets and, fruits satisfy 

lem aa well as the more expensive products 

i hothouse. There is no necessity for 

ishing the kitchen table with cream be- 

e there is a limited amount kept for the 

f oatmeal and coffee of the family, 

:vants have never been accustomed to 

1 luxuries, ami it is therefore no {lepri- 

ration when thev do not have them. It is 
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advisable to have two brands of tea, as a 
elieai)er quality usually suits the taste of the 
domestics quite as well as the higher-priced, 
more fiuely flavoreil variety that is relished 
by the trained palate. 

Many hints may be gleaned by the house- 
keeper who endeavors to study variety in 
her menus if she ivill reail the market re- 
ports. A suggestion now and then is of in- 
finite value to the woman who has to evolve 
from her inner consciousness something over 
a thousand bills of fare per annum. One 
woman, who resembled Mrs. Bagnet in so 
far that she longed to get troublesome mat- 
ters off her mind, used regularly to write out 
every Saturday night a bill of fare for each 
meal of the following week. The plan is 
worthy of imitation. Where there are wide 
variances of taste and digestion, individual 
pecuharities have to be consulted by the ca- 
terer, but a general outline can almost al- 
ways be put down in black and white to 
serve as a guide. 



xxvir. 

GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY. 

A RECENT article in a weekly journal 
dwelt at some length upon the decline of 
hospitality. Various reasons Avere assigned 
for its decadence, but the chief explanation 
seemed to be the expense. So much is ex- 
pected nowadays of those who attempt en- 
tertainments of any kind that people of 
moderate means naturallv shrink from the 
cost. Even those assemblies that originally 
required but a small outlay are often speedily 
converted into elaborate affairs. An in- 
stance of this may be seen in the afternoon 
teas that were introduced in this country 
some years ago. At first no refreshments 
were provided beyond tea and light cakes, 
and possibly coffee for non- tea -drinkers. 
The bouillon and sandwiches were the enter- 
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ing wedge. Then a salad ivas added, then 
ices, until now the modest " tea " is become a 
gorgeous reception with a big supper. The 
people who used to delight in receiviug their 
friends without dreading the biUs that would 
follow shrink back in dismay from the meta- 
moqthosis. 

This is entirely wrong. The consistency 
that should mark all branches of living is 
lacking here. The woman whose husband 
' is in receipt of a salary of two or three thou- 
sand a year does not, if she is sensible, expect 
to wear diamonds that will rival those of 
her neighbor across the iray whose lord and 
master's income is ten or twelve thousand. 
Yet if the former wishes to entertain a num- 
ber of friends, she will stretch every nerve 
and every dollar to provide a supper equal 
to that Mi's. Lofty's caterer furnished at her 
last reception. And after all the effort the 
poorer woman's endeavor is a mere cheap 
copy of the more elegant repast. As an imi- 
tation it is absurd a.nd pitiful at once. 
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I Let the housewife who has to watcli her 
toUars and cents closely make her wits save 
ler pui-se. She need not be ashamed to own 
B cannot afford to oriler refi-esliments 
' her guests from Delmonico or PinanI, 
r shoaUl she waste time and strength in a 
Kmggie to achieve what can ho hut a traves- 
f of their dainties. Far better let her take 
i-frm stand, and rely on her own individual- 
r to make her entertainments attractive. 
3 should abjure niamn\oth receptions and 
sat standing lunches, and content herself 
I teas ^lioiui-^i/e ones — little lunches 
L dinners, and small card or conversation 
it musical parties. The means she employs 
i make lier house and her numu attractive 
i not be costly. 

3 taken for granted that every house- 
)er has a fair su]>ply of china, glass, silver, 
and table-linen before she thinks of inviting 
guests. The ware need not be rare or costly, 
Jjut in these days of cheap and pretty table 
ihiu^ there is no excuse for its being 
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Ugly. Tlie linen should be well laundried, 
the table set with due regard to contempo- 
rary usage. If ])0ssible, a key-note should be 
chosen, and evei^'thing about the entertain- 
ment harmonize with this. It is not difficult 
to have the flowers and decorations agree in 
tone. Even the light of the room may be 
softened by tinted globes (hired for the oc- 
casion) to the prevailing hue. The candles 
may be of the .same color, and the ices, etc., 
may also conform to the chosen shade. Of 
course when the china matches the other ac- 
cessories, it is very pleasant ; but even with- 
out this, charming effects may be produceil. 
White china suits everything, and is pre- 
ferred by many on that account. 

It may be said for the comfort of those 
whose means do not permit them to give 
large entertainments that small ones are 
much more apt to I)e agreeable. Some of 
the most deliglitful little dinners are those 
where the number present is limited to four 
or six. There is a cosiness about a small 
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rty like this that can never be attained at 

stable stretching from one end of the room 

I the other, and fille<l on eaeli side ivith 

foests. A lunch party of six or eight wom- 

1 is generally jjleasanter than one twico 

lat size. At affairs of these dimensions 

D menus need not be so elaborate as would 

: that required at more formal parties. 

i dinner may begin with raw oysters or 

iny clams. Soup comes next. Fish may 

e omitted if desired, and its place taken by 

imple entrue, such as croquettes or pat-en, 

1 this be followed by the roast. After 

lat appears the salad, accompanied by 

lakers, cheese, and olives ; then the des- 

: and the coffeu. At a luncli the order 

\ substantially the same, except that the 

gtera or clams may lie dispensed with, 

t bouillon served in cups takes the place 

k Boup, and that there is no roast. Instead 

t it there is some such dish iia chops, small 

Diets of beef, breaded cutlets, or chicken 

•ved in an attractive form. 
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Simple teas form a very pleasant mode of 
entertaining one's friends when something 
more general tlian a dinner or lunch is de- 
sired. All that is necessary can. be provided 
at a small outlay of care and cost. Tea or 
coffee and chocolate are the beverages, thin 
bread and butter, rolled or cut into tiny 
three-cornered sandwiches, should be pro- 
vided, or, if these consume too much time 
in the preparation, finger rolls, or ffiHsini, 
will answer the purpose. Besides these noth- 
ing is essential but a nice assortment of hght 
cakes, that may be either of home manufac- 
ture or purchased at a confectioner's, as one 
may choose.. Two married ladies may be 
requested to preside over the teapot and the 
coffee-urn, and half a dozen young girls in- 
vited to assist in the waiting. With these 
provisions and a pleasant selection of guests, 
the success of the tea should be assured. 

Naturally a great deal depends upon the 
people who are jjvesent. Judgment is re- 
quired that in issuing the invitations the 
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fflrrong people are not asked to meet one aii- 

■Xither, and tlie same tact should he sliown 

l;by the hostess in introducing her friends. 

Ul the ivork is not done when the guests 

invited and the refreshments spread. 

■The host and hostess must be constantly on 

the alert to see that i>eo])le are not bored, 

that one man is not obliged to talk to the 

same girl all the evening, and that there are 

gAO unattended widl-flowers. 

Young married people are ajtt to become 
i about their social duties, TJiis is 
wially the case when they have little 
"children about them to absorb their thoughts 
and leisure. The habit of staying at home 
once gaineil is not easUy broken, and on tliis 
, account it should not be fostered. One's 
lome should be the happiest spot in the 
world, but its inmates should not refuse to 
) out into the world occasionally, nor neg- 
t inviting their friends to their own fire- 
3 in return. " Iloine-keeping youth have 
>BVer homely wits," and the nist gathers fast 
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on the intellect and conversational powers 
that are not kept bright by friction with 
others. The practice of asking two or three 
people to lunch or dinner every week is to be 
commended. The expense and trouble Avill 
be slight, and will pay for themselves in the 
pleasure gained by both hosts and guests. 

A little experience in entertainiug will be 
needed by the housewife before she and her 
raaid adapt themselves entirely to the duty. 
PreUminary study of the courses of a meal 
is sometimes necessary, that the silver may 
not give out at an awkward moment, and 
that the plates that have to be washed be- 
tween times may not come in steaming hot 
for the ice-cream. Few young housekeepers 
Lave a sufficient amount of silver and china 
to go through a course dinner without hav- 
ing to wash those used in the early part of 
the meal, that they may do duty later on. 
Even if the waitress is exceptionally clear- 
headed it is prudent to write out the bill of 
fare clearly, and pin the sheet of paper in a 
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prominent spot in the kitchen or pantry. 
The description of the china to be used 
should accompany the name of the course 
with which it belongs, and the pliices should 
be designated ivliere the disliea that are to 
be used agiiin must be washed. 

Usually, good servants make very Uttle ob- 
jection to company. The mistress is much 
more likely to have their cheerful co-ojiera- 
tion if she manifests consiileration in her 
choice of the time she selects for inviting 
them. Xo maid will be amiable who is 
obliged to stop in the midst of her washing 

ironing to cook an elaborate company 
iv, nor will she rehsh having her ''after- 

m out" taken as the one on which her 
mistress gives a reception. If this particular 
day must be chosen, she should be allowed 
the outing of which she is thus deprived at 
some other time, instead of being obliged to 
relinquish it altogether. Where tiiere is but 
one maid kept, the hostess should herself pre- 
pare tlie more delicate dishes. 




One of life's inexplicable mystenea, to a 
man's mind, is the necessity for house-clean- 
mg. His untrained eye can perceive no un- 
tidiness in what api>ears to him a well-ordered 
house. Even to a woman the origin of dirt 
often seems almost as great a problem as the 
origin of evil, and about equally difficult to 
get rid of. Each room may be swept and 
scrubbed once a week, and the windows be 
polished at the same time, the closets may 
receive a monthly i)utting to rights, and the 
cellar and pantries be subjected to a close 
daily inspection. In spite of it all the serai- 
annual house-cleaning brings to light deposits 
of fluff, stores of cobwebs, and accretions of 
dust that make the housekeeper shudder at 
the apparent slovenliness in which she has 
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contentedly lived. Where did it all come 
[ from? is her cry, 

This qu^tion is so likely to remain un- 
[, answered that it is hardly worth while to 
f attempt to reply to it, but rather to de- 
"vote one's energies to clearing the house as 
t one may of the obnoxious matter. It 
is scarcely expedient to turn the whole es- 
tablishment out of windows twice a year. 
■■One pulling up of carpets in a twelvemonth 
LoDght to keep one in a state of cleanliness 
that should satisfy all except tliose ultra-fas- 
tidious souls who make life burdensome by 
the intensity of their neatness. 

The designing of tlie system to be fol- 
lowed in cleaning house demands nearly as 
consideration as is required for tlie 
planning of a war campaign. In the first 
place, the housekeeper must resolve that if it 
s within the bounds of jxjssibiHty no one 
[ to be rendered miserable by the liouse- 
Bleaning. It is a purgatorial period in many 
ionics, and wrongly so. Skill or tact may 
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succeed iu avoiding the confusion that in 
I the minils of most people — and especially of 
I men — is essential to the spring and fall set- 
[ ting to rights. 

To avoid such a state of aftairs the house- 
kee|>er must resist the teinjitation, strong to 
ail women, of rushing into the heat of the 
conflict and finishing the irksome business 
witli all speed. Left to Iterself, she would 
gird up her loins, attack the task as though 
it were her woi-st enemy, and hardly pause 
to draw breath until the entire dwelling was 
in a state of irreproachable cleanliness from 
the shingles on the roof to the cement on the 
cellar floor. That so many women do yield 
to their desire to conduct house - cleaning 
in this fashion goes far to account for the 
horror its prospect usually excites. Men's 
methotls of work are so different from those 
of women that they cannot comprehend the 
burning impatience that consumes the latter 
to get one piece of work out of the way 
in order to make room for sometliing else. 
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Then, too, a in.in cannot have the same feel- 

1 ing about his house that a woman does, dear 

■ though it may be to him. It is his tarrying- 

|>lace ; it is her sphere. What his business 

Oiterests are to him. her housekeeping is 

I her. He rarely understands this, ayiiijia- 

'thetie though he may be. It is unwise in 

I the woman to jirejudice him against what is 

i 'BO much to her by making her care of the 

fthome too sharp an interruption in the quiet 

Ldaily routine to which he is accustomed. 

In optler to avoid this the cleaning shonhl 

3 done by degrees. Such a method may 

t announce quite as loudly to the world at 

3 that the house is being swept and gar- 

ished, but it is an inexpressibly more agree- 

I system. For example, let the closets 

sceive the first attention. This is no small 

t of the general sum of labor. Each cuj)- 

Fboard and wardrobe must be emptied, swept, 

) and scrubbed. The cracks must be examined 

Ijfor traces of moths, and if these are discov- 

lifired, each crevice should be filled witli insect 
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powder. The shelves must be brushed off, 
the walls wiped down. Dresses and wraps 
must be hung on a clothes-line in the open 
air and well beaten. The contents of boxes 
must be turned out and inspected in search 
of moth larvae, and such articles as are likely 
to harbor them protected by sprinklings of 
carajihor or tobacco, or else be laid in boxes, 
and liave paper spread over the top of the 
box in such a way that the cover shuts 
down on it. Woollens must be wrapped in 
papers or cloths, and packed away in tranks 
or drawers. A certain brand of tar paper 
is sold warranted to keep moth from furs 
and woollens. If house-cleaning possessed 
no other merit, it would be noticeable as 
a period for ridding one's self of rubbish. 
With all the care in the world, trash of vari- 
ous kinds will accnmulate in six months. 
The stock should not be permitted to swell 
to such dimensions and dignity that it will 
never be destroyed except by a tire that 
bm'ns the house down. 
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"When both closets and pantries are in ali- 
ite order, the more general cleaning may 
Tliis should be started at the top of 
housi> and worke<l down, heaving uvery- 
ij\g in perfect condition behind it. Ilav- 
the whole house half clean and half 
dirty breeds discouragement in the hearts of 
the bravest mistress and maids. <^ne room 
should be taken at a time. When that is 
entirely in order — the carpet beaten, the cur- 
tains shaken and rebung. the walls, cornices, 
and mouldings iviped, the paint scrubbe<l, 
the windows washed, the picture-frames and 
;lass, the bric-a-brac and furniture, dusted, the 
lolatery whipped and brushed, the marble 
tables or stands scoured, the brasses and 
■rors polished — the housekeeper will feel 
a tranquiUity of spirit in the thought of that 
apartment which she could never have were 
half a dozen chambers being cleaned at once. 
By this course, too, she is always sure of hav- 
at least one jtart of the house habitable. 
In families where only one maid is kept. 
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house -cleaning is likely to lie tedious busi- 
ness, unless extm help is engaged. Very 
poor economy is shown by the mistress wlio 
wears herself out and overworks her servant 
in the endeavor to save a few dollars rather 
than call in a woman to assist in the toil 
for a couple of days. The same system of 
making tidy that is practised at other times 
should be employed now. If the regular 
work has been properly done, the general 
purification need not be an extremely formi- 
dable affair, after all. 

The lifting and jiutting down again of car- 
pets and matting is usually the most serious 
part of house-cleaning. If all the carpets are 
up at once, discomfort is unavoidable. When 
the family spend the summer out of town it 
is aometimea feasible to have this most dis- 
agreeable work done during their absence. 
Should this be impossible, it is wise to have 
part of the car^iets taken up in the fall, and 
the others in the spring. While they can be 
beaten Avell and at reasonable rates by the 
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fttentn carpet -beating process, tliere is no 
in resoi'ting to tin? uld-faahioneil mode 
isS having them whipjietl by hand. Cleaning 
akem by either method reveals all tlie weak 
tpots in the fabric. If it is worn thin in any 

le place, even if there is no actual break, 
the carpet should bo ripped apart and re- 
sewed, putting the fraj-ed bits by the wall 
and under the larger pieces of furniture, and 
laking the fresher breadths for the parts 
r«rf the room where they will be more con- 
spicuous and undergo more wear. A good 
deal of planning is demanded sometimes to 
make such alterations, but the result usually 
repays the effort. Often a small rug ivill 
cover a darn or a ]>atch so that no one will 
suaiiect the existence of the hleiuish. 

Mattings do not need lifting as frequently 
as car|>ets, but even they generally require it 
once in two years. By this time the dust 
has begun to sift through the meshes, llat- 
tings can he ma<ie to last nearly as long as 
ingrain car}>et3 by turning them. The wrong 
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side ia generally quite as pretty as the right, 
and wears fully as well. 

When ravages from moths in carpets are 
apprehended, strips of tanked j)apei' about a 
foot wide should be laid on the floor around 
the edge of the room, and the carpet tacked 
down over this. It is said that moths can 
be destroyed iji the carpet by wetting this 
thoroughly with a sponge dipped in clear 
water, along the seams and close to the walls, 
and then passing a hot iron over the moist- 
ened spots. 

When painting and papering are to be 
done, the fall is the best time for the task. 
If it is performed in the spring the walls 
will probably be disfigured by fly-specks be- 
fore autumn, should the house be kept open, 
while if it stands closed all summer fresh 
white paint may become yellow. 
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GENERAL UTILITY. 

The young housekeeper finds emergencies 
constantly arising in the care of her home 
and its contents. Tins and brasses grow 
dim, pots become rusty, accidents happen 
from unexplained reasons, and she is some- 
times almost at her wits' end to know how 
not only to repair but to prevent damages. 
In the kitchen these troubles are especially 
noticeable. Even the rambling style that 
must necessarily mark this chapter cannot 
exceed the variety of the difficulties that pre- 
sent themselves to the inexperienced mistress 
of a house. 

One of the chief trials of the housewife 
who has stringent notions upon sanitary top- 
ics, and holds perfect cleanliness an essential 
to health, is found in the refrigerator. It is 
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very hard to have this kept ia a proper con- 
dition. It is not eiisy to clean, in the first 
place. The getting at the inside of the lower 
pantry is awkward work, and the average 
maid finds it much simpler to sUght the task 
than to do it thoroughly. Yet so much de- 
pends upon the state of the refrigei-ator that 
. it should never be neglected. Here are kept 
the milk and butter that are among the most 
easily-contaminated articles of diet, and here 
are too often thrust odds and ends and scraps 
that are suffered to remain there long enough 
to become malodorous, and thus taint other 
food. 

A mistress wJio had been confined to her 
chamber for nearly a fortnight by a slight 
attack-of illness descended to the kitchen for 
the first time after her recovery, and found 
the cook absent from tiie room. As was her 
usual custom, tlie mistress proceeded to io- 
8|)ect pantries and refrigerator. The first 
were in tolerable order, except for the accu- 
mulation of little "dabs" of food in half a 
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dozen different vessels, and a general dusti-' 
ness that showed her plainly the a{lvaiitage 

that had been taken of her temporary seclu- 
sion. But the condition of the refrigerator 
filled her with horror. The bottom of the 
cupboard was fairly swimming with the wa- 
ter that had trickled down from the melting 
ice above. The smell that met the nostrils 
on opening the door was nauseating. Exam- 
. ination revealed a plate of refuse iish,the re- 
mains of a meal cooked the week before. A 
couple of chops on anotlier dish were white 
with mould, while a handful of vegetables 
rotted in the corner. And in the midst of 
all stood a plate of butter-balls and a pitcher 
containing the baby's supply of milk. 

The refrigerator should never be scoured 
out ^t'** often than once a week, and it should 
be kept clean between times. The daily 
round of the mistress ought to insure atten- 
tion to both these directions. The best mixt- 
ure for scrubbing it is a strong solution 
of washing-soda and scalding water. This 
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may be applied either by a small s 
brush or by a cloth, although the latter is 
rather preferable. Everything in the refrig- 
erator, including the shelves, should be taken 
out, and the sides receive as vigorous a rnb- 
bing as the bottom. Pieces of charcoal should 
bo laid in the comers to absorb any lurking 
odors. If such smells are obstinate, the sug- 
gestion offered by a practical writer on house- 
wifery may be followed, and a little coffee 
burned in the refrigerator cupboard. The 
receptacle for ice should receive equal care. 
Bits of bruised vegetables are sometimes al- 
lowed to gather here, as well as spilled railk 
and scraps of other food. They should all 
be removed at the weekly cleaning, and the 
soda and water applied here also. Washing- 
soda, when used in the right place, is of dis- 
tinct value in the kitchen. It has already 
been suggested as a means for keeping drain- 
pipes free. It is a sworn enemy to grease 
in any form. Stirred into boiling water, and 
poured into soiled kettles or saucepans, it 
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makes short work of tlie food and fat left on 
the inside of these. It is excellent for bring- 
ing tarnished tinware to its normal bright- 
ness. With all these good qualities, there 
are yet many mistresses who refuse to give 
it houseroom because their laundresses will 
persist in putting it in the wasUtub, Not only 
does it leave a strong and unpleasant odor 
about the clean garments, but sad havoc is 
made in the fabric by the powerful alkali. 
It eats into the material and rots the threads, 
so that the clothes are siieedily riddled with 
tiny holes. The temptation is great to add 
it to the water in which greasy dishcloths 
are washed, but borax answers the purpose 
almost as well, and docs not injure the stuff 
of which they are made. Ilousehohl ammo- 
nia is nearly as good. This is also excellent 
in cleaning pots and pans, as it cuts the 
grease as readily as does tbo soda. Such 
vessels should never be left untonched until 
cold, but be filled ivitb hot water as soon as 
the food (.'uoked in lliem has been removed. 
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It may be remarked, by the way, that the 
grease that is so diligently scoured off upon 
ordinary occasions is beneficial to unused pots 
in keeping them from rusting. Any iron 
utensils, such as frying-pans, soup -kettles, 
saucepans, broilers, etc., that are kept in a 
basement, should be coated with grease be- 
fore the family leaves town for a tbree^ 
months' absence in the summer. The task 
is not pleasant, but it is more agreeable than 
coming home to find such articles masses of 
rust. The precaution is not necessary if the 
agate iron-ware manufactured by Lalance & 
Grosjean is used. This never rusts, and is 
easily kept clean. The distinction should be 
made between this and the common granite- 
ware. The agate iron is free from the faults 
of chipping and scaling off that one some- 
times observes in the ordinary granite iron- 
ware. 

The polishing of the kitchen stove has al^ 
ready been mentioned. If the blacking is 
put on thin and the stove brushed quickly 
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afterwards tlie ivork is facilitated. The top 
may be kept neat during the day by having 
an old whisk -broom hanging close by with 
which to brush off bita of food or of any- 
thing that is likely to scorch readily. The 
■ covers sliould never be jierniitted to become 
[ red-hot, as this Iwth warps and discolors the 
i jron. The ashes from the stove should al- 
ways be sifted, and the cinders left over will 
serve to hold the fire, or to keep the heat 
low in the furnace on warm days. The ne- 
cessity of having plenty of hot water always 
on the range hardly needs reiteration here, 
except in connection with the warning never 
to fill an empty kettle while hot with cold 
water: the cold liquid poured on the heated 
metal causes a sudden contraction that is 
likely to result in a cracked kettle. The wa^ 
ter for tea or coffee should not have been 
simmering for horn's, but I>o drawn freshly 
and bivDitght to a boil immediately before it 
is to be used. 

Insects of every kind ara, the bane of the 
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hdusekeeivr. Slio shrinks equally from flie 
cockroaches that eat her linen, the ants that 
infest the sagar- barrel, and the flies that 
swarm from the top of the Louse to the bot- 
tom. The last-named are the most difticult 
to ilisposo of efifectnally. Screens are abso- 
lutely necessary, if a pretence of keeping 
them out is attempted. Even with these in" 
doors and ivindows the marauders will suc- 
ceed in forcing an entrance. They should 
be beaten out early in the morning, and the 
nets closed immediately. A potent weapon 
against them is Persian insect-powder, ThLs 
should be scattered about the room, the last 
thing at night, by means of the little blow- 
guns that come for the jjurpose. All the 
doors and ivindows should then be tightly 
shut. In the morning the dead flies that 
strew the floor may be brushed up and com- 
mitted to the kitchen stove, that there may 
be no possibility of their revival. 

Borax is excellent-for expelling lx>th war 
ter-bugs and ants. Mixed with white sugar 
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and sprinkled on the floor it proves fatal 
to the bugs, and mingled with red pepper 
and scattered about the pantry - shelves it 
routs the ants. A simple remedy of this 
kind is far ])leasanter than the bondage to 
,bother in which many people are kept by 
the old plan of setting ever^'thing containing 
' food in an outer vessel of water. 

Some new utensils require a preliminary 
I seasoning before they are fit for use. Tins 
[-.should always bo filled with water, and a 
. Ibandful of bay boiled in this, before they are 
f used. Lamp-chimneys are less liable to break 
L if put on the lire in a kettle of cold water, 
R.^nd this brought to a boil which continues 
Ifor an hour. Old lamp-burners may be re- 
I sewed by being boiled in soda and water. 
[■ Lamp-cbimneys should be cleaned with soft 
t tissue-paper, and soft paper is also capital for 
ebbing the oil off the body of the lamp. 



THE FAMILY DRESSMAKER. 
The coming of the dressmaker to the family 
[ is awaittKlwith varying feelings. The sen- 
isations awakened in the hearts of the men 
of the household are generally of dread and 
disgust. They fancy they see before thera 
days in which the food will be indifferently 
cooked and carelessly served, when there will 
be a stranger at the table, wlien the women 
of the family will have no thought or words 
for anything except a jargon of dressmaking 
terms unintelligible except to the initiated. 
There is just enough truth in their prognos- 
tications to enable them to say trium])hantly, 
" I told you so !" when anything goes ■wrong 
during the reign of the necessary evil. 

The women's exi>ectation8 differ in kind. 
Thev know tliat there is hard work ahead of 
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them, but the thought of the resulta they 
hope to see reward their efforts sustains their 
courage by the way. 

It is not without due consideration that the 
family dressmaker has been styled a nec- 
cssari/ evil. Women of independent means 
recommend the putting on of gowns and 
wearing them out without alteration, declar- 
ing that making over dresses does not repay 
the pains bestowed upon them. This method 
may do very well for those whose dress al- 
lowance is of liberal dimensions, but unhajj- 
pily the number of such women is limited. 
The greater proportion have to guard their 
ixpenditures, anil when they indulge in new 
'■ i»Btumes one season, arc obliged to balance 
tthe outlay by corresponding economy the 
Inext year. The frequent change of fashion 
Prender essential a remodelling of old gowns 
if one would not look odd. To do this the 
services of the family dressmaker must be 
called in. 

A popular belief, current among men at 
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least, is that women enjoy ditsssmakiDg. 
Undoubtedly it is pleasant to see a shabby 
I old gown metamoi^jhoseJ into a comparar 
I lively fresh new one by the aid of judicious 
1 turning, sponging, and retrimming. The end 
crowns the means. But it is not invaj-iably 
a. delight to a woman to go through the tire- 
some minutiffi that precede the agreeable ter- 
mination. There are numbers of women who 
anticipate the spring and fall dressmaking 
with deep groanings of spirit. Left to tfaem- 
Belves, they might fuss along with their old 
clothes. But every true woman desires to 
look her best, not only in her husband's eyes, 
but also, for his sake, in those of his friends. 
So she -plans and acts and contrives with 
what skill she may to save his purse and 
his pride. To say the least, his unfavorable 
comments savor of ingratitude. 

To economize time and expense, all j'tos- 

sible preparations should be made for the 

dressmaker before she comes. Gowns should 

! ripi^ed apart, cloth spongetl anil ] 
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[ .sillvS cleaned, laces for triinniiug ii-esliened, 
[.'and all new materials to be used bought and 
I in the house. Linings, sewing-silk, thread, 
L-twist, whalebones, reeds, hooks and eyes, 
■aid, buttons, should all be provided, that 
'-Trhen the dressmaker arrives her work may 
be ready -for lier, and no time need be ivasteil 
ing for articles for lack of which ev- 
erything is at a standstill. All goods to be 
K-dyed must be sent to the dyehouse at least ■ 
Kthree weeks before they are wanted. A word 
of caution may not be amiss with regard to 
dyeing. Some woollens dye nicely, but it 
never pays to dye a silk. The crackling, stiff 
quality imparted to it by the process stamps 
it unmistakably. Even a fine stlk looks 
cheap and common after dyeing. 

Garments may often be dyed without be- 

^ ing ripped. Waists are apt to shrink and 

p«tretch out of shape, but a skirt is not seri- 

' altered. Every grease spot must be 

[ponged from the fabric before it is sent to 

) dyer's. If not, they are certain to ap- 
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pear later, and a 
eradicate. 

The task of ripping can te taken up at 
odd moments, and a great deal thus be ac- 
complished. There should be a roomy re- 
ceptacle for all scraps. Either a trunk or a 
large drawer may be set aside for pieces, or 
if both of these are out of the question, there 
should be several piece-bags provided, one 
for linings, another for wash goods, another 
for woollens, another for silks, velvets, and 
plushes. The remnants of each kind and 
color should be made into neat rolls, pinned 
or tied. Smaller bags may hold buttons, 
books and eyes, etc. By the practice of 
such system as this, time and trouble may 
be saved. The habit of keeping buttons 
from year to year is worth following, as a 
set that bas been worn one season on a 
street costume may do duty later on a house 
gown or a wrapper. 

When the dressmaker has arrived, and is 
fairly settled at her work, tlio housekeeper's 
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period of trial begins. She is in a strait be- 
twixt two. She wishes to spend all the time 
she can with the seamstress, aiding her in 
those parts of the work that can be ]jer- 
formetl by miprofessional fingers. In addi- 
tion to this, it is an indisputable fact, be the 
reason what it may, that even the most con- 
scientious dressmaker, apart from the assist- 
ance she receives, accomplishes more when 
she has some one sewing with her than when 
she is left to herself. The housewife realizes 
this, and knows that to lessen the amount of 
time she nmst keep the " necessary evil," and 
to proportionately diminish the bill for ser- 
vices rendered, she should offer all the help 
in her power. Yet the remembrance is fresh 
in her mind of tiie masculine animadversions 
upon the prevalent state of the larder during 
the period of " making over." She recollects 
tlie man who apologized to his friend for bis 
inability to invite him home to dinner by in- 
forming him that they had nothing for that 
meal but a "darned dressmaker," It re- 
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rjuirea a good deal of womanly diplomacy 
to aid the housekeeper to steer her bark 
clear of all the breakers. 

To achieve her desire she should so arrange 
her work that she will have few extra du- 
ties while her dressmaking is on Land. She 
should make no outside engagements that 
can possibly be avoided. She should also 
exercise judgment in selecting such dishes 
for the table as he within the capabilities of 
her work, and yet guard against a plainness 
of food in too marked contrast to the ordi- 
nary mode of living. There are plenty of 
pretty desserts, notably those of fruit, that 
are simply made, and do not demand the pres- 
ence of the mistress in the kitchen. Now, 
t-oo, is the time to call upon the resources of 
the grocer, and to purchase potted and cur- 
ried fowl, game, sausages, kippered fish, and 
the many nice prepared puddings. Al>ove all, 
the housewife should guard against permit- 
ting her absorption in her work to cause her 
to lapse into carelessness of house or person. 
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Some men bold deciiletl opinions against 

having dressmakers take their meals at the 

family table. Such men argue that their 

own time with their wives and children is 

limited, and that they do not wish to have 

it curtailed by the presence of strangers with 

whom they have nothing in common. When 

[ Ihe master of the house has such feelings, 

t Wiey should be respected as far as possible. 

K There is no reason why the dressmaker's 

I meats, neatly arranged on a tray, should not 

f l)e sent to her where she is at work. This 

I ia done in many famihes within the writer's 

If-Jmowledge, and she has never known of an 

:tion being offered by the seamstress. 

A woman may dress well without being 

Extravagant, if she will employ forethought 

1 her buying. She who purchases materials 

Bop her summer gowns in the fall of the pre- 

ding year, or who provides for her winter 

t in the spring, is able to secure her cos- 

!s much more reasonably than if she 

Wys everything in its season. "When she 
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I follows this plan, liowever, she must select 
goods of quiet color and unobtrueive design, 
avoiding striking patterns or peculiar colors 
that are likely to Ijeconie pmee before they 
are made into dresses. Indeed, it is wise for 
the woman who will probably have to make 
her dresses do service for more than one sea- 
son to choose tints and fabrics as Mrs. Prim- 
rose did her wedding gown — for qualities 
that will wear. 
A mistake frequently made by women who 
I are ambitious to dress well, and who have 

small means with which to accomplish it, is 
that of endeavoring to imitate rich costumes 
in inexpensive materials. A cheap velvet or 
plush or a flimsy silk is as poor an invest- 
ment as one can make. A good tricot, cash- 
meve, or serge that does not pretend to be 
anything remarkable looks better than the 
^^H more pretentious fabric. Consistency in dress 
^^H is always admirable. The attempt to dress 
^^^ft beyond one's means is not only wrong, but 
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The principle that a mother applies to her 
own dress she should extend to that of her 
children. Ruffles and furbeloivs are out of 
place on children's frocks, and happily are 
not nece^ary in the present state of the 
modes. A marked improvement is notice- 
able in this respect upon the fashions that 
prevailed a few years ago, and it is no longer 
essential for mothers to wear themselves out 
in tlie struggle to overtrim their children's 
clothes. 

A practical knowledge of dressmaking is 
an excellent accom]ilishment for every wom- 
an to possess. It will stand her in good stead 
many a time. The example of the Princess 
of Wales, who has had her young daughters 
thoroughly instructed in dressmaking that 
ly are able to cut and fit their own gowns, 
i^orthy of imitation by American mothers. 
ty all means let any possible good be de- 
rived fi-om the Anglo-mania that is epidemic 
in thia country. 



The saying has been worn threadbare 
that a Freneli family can live on the food 
that an American family throws away. 

The repetition of the trite quotation does 
not seem to have had any pronounced effect 
upon the management of the average Ameri- 
can kitchen, for its truth is as apparent to- 
day as when the phrase was first coined. 
Still, it is doubtful whether extravagance 
lies at the root of the wastefulness. Ratlier 
should the fault be attributed partially to 
ignorance of how to make good use of the 
remnants, and in no shght measure to a 
dread of appearing parsimonious. 

The true meaning of economy seems to 
be problematical to many people. In the 
majority of minds it is iuseparable from 
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stinginess. To prove their freedom from 
the latter unpleasant trait, housekeepers 
often feel that they must buy lavishly, show- 
no interest in what disposition is made of 
odds and ends, and disdain to inquire closely 
after the remains of a dish when it has once 
appeared on the table. To the same class 
belong the people who profess to consider 
nothing too goo<l for every-day use, and who 
would scorn the idea of reserving any por- 
tion of their houses or the contents thereof 
for " best." They use their finest table-ware 
until it is chipped and battered, allow their 
children to race from one end of the draw- 
ing-room to the other witli dirty boots, and 
to wear their best frocks when engaged in 

Lthe manufacture of mud pies. 

Now, while nothing is too good for the 

■individual, there should yet be some regard 
the fitness of things. Silks and dia- 
monds are not appropriate morning coa- 
i, and one would call the woman absurd 

' who donned them when she began her day's 
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housework. Sbo would assaredly not be ac- 
cuse<i of " nearness " because she reserved 
her best clothing for the proper occasions. 

Fragality does not imply parsimony any 
more than extravagance comprehends gen- 
erosity, "Without going so far as one who 
calls economy the most delightful of luxuries, 
it may yet be conceded that it is an. emi- 
nently respectable virtue, and deserves some- 
thing more than the shy half-recognition 
which is about all it usually receives even 
fram the boldest. "When properly dii-ected, 
economy permits what to the uninformed 
might seem extravagance, for while it re- 
trenches in one quarter, it often does so only 
to allow greater freedom in another direc- 
tion. Applied to household affairs, it may 
be said to make a study of the science of 
dovetailing, and to carry it to its highest 
perfection. It permits no rough corners, no 
unhewn ends, but introduces a harmony of 
material elements that is the apotheosis of 
housekeeping. 
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To begin with tbiit most important depart- 
ment of tlie household, the larder. Econ* 
omy here doea not signify stinting of food, 
lack of variety, and insuificient quantity. It 
means judicious buying, good cooking, and a 
consideration of how to utihze left-overs so 
that they may appear upon the table in at- 
tractive shape. So far from alt this imply- 
ing meanness, there is really more stinginess 
in having the same large piece of meat a]v 
pear upon the table three or fonr times in 
succession, until sight and palate are ahke 
weary of it, than there is in bestowing suffi- 
cient tliought upon the remnant to convert 
it into a series of appetizing little dishes. In 
the latter case the food is eaten ; in the for- 
mer it is not. 

" I had an amuaiag experience the other 
day," said a young housekeeper, whoso stud- 
ies before marriage had tended more in the 
direction of metaphysics and the ologies 
I of domestic economy. " I had gi\'en 
E dinner-party tlie night before, and as it 
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was in tlie honor of some particulaL" fiieuils, 
I had ordered the choicest itienv, I could de- 
vise. Tlie nest morning', never thinking that 
all might not have been eaten the night be- 
fore, I called the cook into the dining-room 
to receive directions. I never go into my 
kitchen if I can avoid it. I began giving 
onlcra for the marketing, when the look of 
holy horror in the woman's face cheeked me. 

'""Will ye come here, mem?' she said, 
beckoning solemnly. I followed her to the 
pantry, where she had set forth the remains 
of the last night's feast. It looked like 
enough to last us a week. The cook pointed 
to the shelf dramatically. ' Shuro, mom, it 
would be sinful to be afther buying anny- 
thing more till that's aU ate up. Don't ye 
know that wilful waste makes woful want f " 

The cook is exceptional who is sufficiently 
alive to her employer's interests to call at- 
tention to the left-overs. Rather will she 
think that it's an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and quietly appropriate cold vegetables 
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and broken meats for the benefit of ber 
particular friends ; nor can she be severely 
blamed. 

Wise economy may be displayed in the 
buying of food, and a large purchase should 
be made with a distinct idea of the modes 
in which the articles, if necessary, may make 
an attractive second appearance. 

Attention to that branch of houseliold 
economics which includes the making over 
of dishes has attracted the notice and en- 
gaged the pens of some of the ablest writers 
of the <iay on dietetics and home manage- 
ment. Wfiere such women lead, sm'ely no 
one need hesitate to follow. The |)ennies 
thus saved are the pennies earned that will 
make a perceptible difference in the market- 
ing bilk of the prudent housewise. 

Should such close attention to details be 
declared belittling, it might be worth while 
to institute inquiries as to what higher inter- 
B such stuily is driving out. The greater 

eludes the less, and in eight cases out of 
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I ten the woman whose life is marked by 
* noble deeds anil Ihitugbts will be found to 
I consider important just such kind of minor 
' points as the smaller mind rejects as tririal. 
The woman of large heart and brain does 
not stidtify hersolf by looking tifter the 
littles, but rather dignifies what might other- 
wise he [letty. 

The economy that regulates the culinary 
department should be carried into all other 
ramifications of the menace. Take, for in- 
stance, the using of all the finest porcelain 
and glass for every day. It is a wretched 
princi])le to employ only stone china and 
heavy tumblers for one's own family, and to 
keep all that is daintj' and choice for guests. 
Still it is wise to hold in reserve the hand- 
painteil fruit plates, the exquisite Baccarat 
glass, the fragile Dresden or Sevres coffee 
and tea cups, for honored visitors and great 
occasions, instead of chipping and cracking 
them by daily use. 
When one bestows tiiought upon the sub- 
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ject, it is wonderful in Ijo^v many directions 

wise economy may be exercised without a 

suspicion of parsimony. Economy prompts 

the careful housewife to draw down the 

shades at the ^yindow3 through which the 

sun beats fiercely upon carpets and cur- 

; economy moves her to turn the gas 

to a point when quitting the room, in- 

iad of leaving a biaze of liglit in the empti- 

is! economy directs her to don a neat 

Brrapper on Sunday morning for breakfast, 

istead of giving unnecessary wear and crush 

D the dress she intends to assume for church, 

«d leads her to exchange boots for slippers 

a she comes in from walking; from econ- 

my she protects the front of her gown wilh 

1 apron wlien she has rough or dirty ivork 

Tet no one accuses her of stinginess 

e she observes all these little precau- 

lons, any more than they suspect that fault 

)n she lays a mat on. her steps to keep the 

1 from Iier hall caqjct, 

j That economy need not be despised or jii-o- 
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ribed as unattractive may be seen by the 
modes in wkich it has been rendered oma-- 
mental. The elegant lamjis that now grace 
nearly every parlor are used largely from 
, the desire to save gas. The pretty rugs that 
are laid in front of bureaus and before sofas 
and fireplaces were adopted to spare wear 
to the carpet or matting, while the fanciful 
scarfs and chair backs so much in vogue pay 
for themselves in keeping clean and fresh 
the chairs and sofas they adorn. 

Economy only ceases to be admirable when 
it goes too far and verges on stinginess, and 
then it is very apt to defeat its own desires. 
The boarding-house keeper who doles out 
two towels and two napkins a week to each 
boarder spends more than she economizes. 
The linen loses more by the hard scrubbing 
it must sustain to be made clean than is 
saved in laundry-work by the reduction of 
the number of pieces. 

Common - sense is the measnre by which 
economy must be conducted. The guarding 
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against unnecessary wear and tear, the mend- 
ing of tiny holes and worn places as soon as 
they are perceptible, the stitch in time that 
saves nine, the changing about of rugs that 
they may wear evenly, the making over of 
old clothes, the skilful disposition of rem- 
nants, the watching for such little leaks as 
the throwing away of soup stock or the neg- 
lect to sift the ashes — all this attention to 
apparent trivialities only becomes misplaced 
when it withdraws the mind from higher 
objects, and binds it down to a mechanical 
round that leaves room for nothing but petty 
details. Economy must appear in not wast- 
ing nerve force and brain tissue for inade- 
quate cause as well as in the avoidance of 
material extravagance. 



EEXEDICK AT HOME. 

The position of a man in his own house is 
often anomalous. It appears pamdosical at 
the lirst glance to declare that the master of 
a domain should seem to hold a place in it 
on sufferance. That such a state of affairs 
does exist in many homes will hanlly be de- 
nied by close observers of domestic arrange- 
ments in a vai-iety of households. 

Tliis condition of things does not usually 
prevail in the establishments of the newly 
married. "While the novelty lasts, the re- 
cently made Benedick is the centre around 
which ail revolves. Ilis comforts, his hkes 
and dislikes for people and things, his prefer- 
ences in eating, are consulted, and constitute 
the young housekeejjer's guide, until the 
husband is in a fair way t(r become spoiled. 
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Tho length of time all this lasts varies, but 
it may safely be predicated that those are ex- 
ceptional households in which, after a while, 
there is not a diminution of the first enthusi- 
astic manifestations of devotion. The love 
has not lessened, but it has become an every- 
day matter. TLe young wife has acquired 
cares that are more engrossing than the study 
of her husband's lightest whims. There are 
babies in tho Louse now, little ''troublesome 
comforts," whose wants are imperative and 
vociferous. In the cases where the mother is 
lier own nurse, the wakeful nights, tlie busy 
days, keep her too closely occupied to be al- 
ways mindful that Benedick's favorite dishes 
are prepare<l, or that she herself " wears the 
colors he approves." In the early months 
of their married life the regulation dressing- 
gown and slippers were displayed in ortho- 
dox fashion in front of tlie fire every even- 
ing, and the wife was always at the door to 
greet her returning lord. But now the hour 
of his home-comfng is that of the babies' sup- 
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per and bedtime. She may, like ii brave lit- 
tle woman, still "meet her husband with a 
Binile," but the chances are largely in favor 
of his having to get his own slippers and 
dressing-gown. The cares of the day have 
left her no time for brightening her wits or 
withdrawing her thoughta from the rut in 
which they run, and she is too weary and 
too much absorbed in domestic details to 
seek from her husband the business particu- 
lars irbich she was once proud and happy 
to be allowed to share ivith him. She is 
80 tired when supper ia over that she can 
only long for bedtime as she works mechan- 
ically at the sewing with which her basket is 
always filled, while BenetUck sits buried in 
his paper on the other side of the lamp. 

As the little ones grow up, if they are 
like most American children, their desires 
are paramount in the household. If the hus- 
band and father is of a very domestic char- 
acter he still clings to his hearth-side, but he 
feels secretly tliat the share of attention his 



earos und fancies receive is far smaller in 
proportion tlian that bestowed upon JjLck's 
and Mamie's sports and studies. Ilia wife 
declares, half jestingly, half sighingly, that 
she never has a chance to become acquainted 
with her husband. Tliey have drifted apart, 
little by little, and although the old love 
holds firm, the sympathy, the community of 
feeling, are gone. 

The old principle of avoiding the flrat 

[ wrong step holds good in married life as 

Lwell as in everything else, and is jierhaps of 

L more importance in this relation than 

1 any other. The little rift within the lute 

Y made, and widens mth such fatal 

Tiickness that it is iUmpst impossible to so 

i it that no trace of the breach may re- 

1. While it is the duty of every hua- 

i to do his share towards* preserving the 

mity of thought and feehng, the responsi- 

jr of this rests far more upon the wife's 

ihoulders. Slie is the keeper of the home, as 

Pwell as its makeiT 



I 



SIM HOCSEKEEPraO HADB BABY. 

The holding of herself in a receptive atti- 
tude for confidences, tlie acquiring of a habit 
uf quick and a])t sympathy, the readiness to 
heed and to help, the patience that receives 
complaints cheerfully, the courage that puts 
the best and bravest face on -petty worries 
and greater trials, the iinselBshness that for- 
gets fault-finding and makes a fresh begin- 
ning after each discord — all these are not 
easy for a woman to learn. 

Tliey mean self-effacement, so far as the 
weaker qualities of her nature are concerned. 
Nor is it always a simple matter for her to 
keep herself up to her own standard when 
her nerves are worn to the quick by bodily 
weaknesses of wliich a man knows nothing. 
Nevertheless, the woman who means to be 
in the best and highest sense a helpmate and 
companion to her husband must resolve to 
struggle to put self under her feet as stead- 
fastly as did the man pictured in the House 
Beautiful cast the world behind his back. 
The effort brings the rewanl, however, inas- 



1 as snch a frame of mind eventually 
mes second nature, 

1 tliis does not mean that a woman ia to 

1 her husband. Only, putting herself In 

9 place, let hep make herself and her home 

■riiat she would like to have it were their 

iflitions reversed. When Benedick has been 

i at work all day, he is not refreslied by 

; home to a dragged, spiritless wife 

I a cheerless room. A woman who has 

} children about her cannot ahvaya be 

rayed in her best, either physically or raen- 

■, nor does a reasonable man expect it. 

1 the wife may, by giving thought to 

,ngements, and applying the system 

I should be the rule of her home, so 

)se her tasks that most of them will be 

nit of the way by tlie home-coming hour. 

te table may be set. the room in order, and 

) herself arrayed in a neat dress or tea- 

The children, if they are trained as 

f should be, will feel that papa'.^ return 

iie brightest spot in the day. The lesser 



babies are generally in tlieir beds by six 
o'clock, anil the elder children, who aie jier- 
mitted the dignity of staying up to supper. 
are quite old enough to make their presence 
a pleasure rather than the nuisance it is in 
some homes. 

Even the busiest woman, by a httle plot- 
ting, can snatch five or ten minutes during 
the day in which to glance at the daily 
paper, and learn enough of the progress of 
events to be able to converse knowingly 
with her husband ujron cuiTcnt topics. If 
she learns only sufficient to render it possi- 
ble for her to make intelligent inquiries, and 
stimulate her husband into giving her a, 
fuller version of the news she has only 
caught an inkling of, so much the better. 
The average man is never more happy than 
when in the position of enhghtening some 
one who receives gladly the words of wis- 
dom that fall from his lips. 

When the tea-table is cleared, and the hus- 
l band and wife settle down for the evening, 
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the pleasantest [mrt of the day sliouhl be 
\ just begun. Few Benedicks are so exact- 
I ing as one young husband who professed a 
I rooted aversion to seeing his wife sew, and 
who never permitted her to keep her fingers' 
ly while he was present. Most men like 
the pretty domestic picture a woman makes 
when she is at work making or rejiairing lit- 
tle garments, or indulging in a rare bit of 
fancy-work. 

If Benedick is fond of reailing aloud, a 

great point is gained. The evenings can 

hardly be other tlian delightful when the 

husband reads an entertaining book and the 

wife listens while she works. But even 

without this there may be bright talk on 

pleasant subjects. "When the true nature of 

I the home is realized — the fact appreciated 

[that it is a partnership in which tlie inter- 

'■ ests of the firm are identical — there is no 

I danger of lack of themes for conversation. 

f The husband has his business experiences 

I to retail, the wife the droll or interesting 



I episodes of her day. Unless anavoidable, 
I let her spare Benedick the recital of her 
I servants' tiffs and misileeds. and show the 
I brighter aide of home life to the tired man. 
The question of smoking is soraetiraes a 
; bone of contention between otherwise har- 
monious couples. Careful housewives pro- 
test against having their carpets and cur- 
tains tainted with the o<lor of tobacco, and 
Benedick has to take his cigar or pipe to the 
poreli, or seek pleasanter but less safe quar- 
ters. Here, again, is where the sacrifice of 
the woman's personal preferences must be 
made. It is better to run the risk of aacriflc- 
ing the freshness of carpets and hangings 
than to let Benedick feel that in order to 
enjoy his pet luxury he must quit liis own 
fireside. 

Let it be remarked, in passing, that wlien a 

room is tiioroughiy aired every day, and the 

curtains are well shaken, there is very bttle 

^ trouble from stale tobacco smoke. In some 

houiiis where evening smoking is the rule 
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there remains no trace of it after the rooms 
have had fifteen minutes' airing. An open 
fireplace is a great aid in ventilation. 

Above all, the wife should shrink from the 
risk of belittling herself in her husband's 
eyes by yielding to peevishness, petulance, 
or tears over trifles. The glamour of young 
love wears off easily enough at the best. 
Let Beatrice strive to keep herself beautiful 
in Benedick's eyes by growing loveliness of 
character that lasts when the mere pretti- 
nesses of youth have disappeared. 
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Afternoon tea, 253, 258. 
Agate iron- ware, 276. 
Ants, 278. 

Bags, 163. 
Bed-making, 136. 
Bed-stick, 140. 
Bills of fare, 252. 
Bills, weekly, 219. 
Bookshelves, 24. 
Brasses, to polish, 110. 
Breakfast cloths, 220. 

menu, 236. 

room, 234. 

table, to set, 228. 

toilette, 236. 
Bric-S-brac, 24. 
Buttonholes, 151. 
Buttons, 151. 

Cake-making, 196. 
Carpets, 13, 33. 

" to make over, 269. 
Carpet-sweeper, 131. 
Cellar floor, 171. 

shelves, 171. 

walls, 171. 
Changing tradesmen, 218. 
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Cheese scraps, 208. 
Children's clothing, 289. 
China, care of, 92. 
China closet, 155. 
Cleaning closets, 265. 
Clothes closets, 161. 
Clothes, soiled, 163. 
Cooking for Sunday, 113. 
Copper, to polish, 110. 
I Coverlets, 138. 
Cracker crumbs, 206. 
Curtains, 21, 120, 228. 

i Dampening clothes, 70. 
I Darning stockings, 152. 
i Dining-room, to air, 224. 

Dinner-party, 260. 

Dinner-table, to clear, 241. 
" " to set, 239. 

Dovetailing, 292. 
i Dressing for supper, 305. 
i " well, 288. 
I Dusting, 132. 

Dyeing silk, 283. 

woollen, 283. 
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Faucets, to clean, 109. 
Fish, to buy, 221. 
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^^H FliiDuds, WQsliiiig, ei. 


Labor - saving tuncliines, 


^^H 


im. 


^^M Fried &Mii, 349. 


Luinp-bumere, 279. 


^^H Fut:l, 1«0, 178. 


Lamps, 121. 




Left-overs, 200, 209, 283- 


^^B Olnss, to polisli, 84. 


Liuen, 19. 


^H Globes for gas, 133. 


■' cloaet,158. 


^^1 Greusitig puts, 276. 


" rags, 154. 


^^P Groceries, 210. 


Lumber closet, 168. 




Lunch, 238. 


1 Hulls, 30. 


Lunch parties, 357. 


Hot water, 179, 377. 




House flowers, 118, 133. 


Made dislies, 246. 


nijusekeciiiiig expenses. 


Mangling, 72. 


53. 


Marble, to eleau, 109. 




Mattings, to turn, 26». 


Insects, 111, 377. 


Meat,tobuy.331. 


Ironing, 71. 


Meals, 244. 


Ironing uteuBils, 73. 


Mending-basket. 149. 




JroDcy-anving, 67. 


Kitchen charity, 20.5. 


Moths in carpet, S70. 


floor, 179. 




menu, 250. 


Napkins, 330. 


" pantries, to clonn, 




111. 


Oven, heat of, 203. 


pftutry, arninge- 
ment of, 189. 
" sink, 182. 


Oven themionieter, 202, 


Paint, to wash, 80. 


" Blflte, 220. 


Pasti'y, 240, 


" stove, to poliali, 


Patching, 151. 


376. 


Piece trunk, 284. 


towels, 102. 


Pillow shams, 140. 


" utensils, 18G, 


Polisliing hard -vfiod, 287. 


IflO. 


Potted food, 386. 


walls, 180. 


Preserve closet, 160. 


" windows, 180. 




" woi'kbaakct, l&O. 


Ransu draughts, 177, 301. 
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Range fire, to build, 176. 
Reading aloud, 307. 
Refrigerator, to clean, 273. 

Salad, to serve, 241. 
Screw hooks, 143, 189. 
Serving food, 248. 
Sheets, '* turning," 153. 
Silver bags, 90. 
Silver, to clean, 88. 
Sitting at work, 197. 
Smoking at liome, 307. 
Sorting clothes for wash, 

60. 
Stains, 62. 

Stale bread, uses of, 206. 
Starch, 61. 
Stock-pot, 209. 
Sweeping, 100. 



Sweeping-sheets, 101. 

Towels, 159. 

True economy, 202, 297. 

Vegetables, to keep, 169. 
Ventilation of cellar, 168. 

Waiting at table, 240. 
Washing-soda, 65, 275. 
Washing windows, 81. 
Washstands, 141. 
Waste-pipes, to cleanse, 

108, 173, 182. 
Water-bugs, 278. 
Window cloths, 82. 
Window screens, 181. 
Windows, to wash, 81. 
Woollens, to put up, 278. 
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Manners and Social Usages in America. A Book 
of Etiquette. By Mrs. John Sherwood, pp.448. 
New and Enlarged Edition, Revised by the Au- 
thor. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1 25. 
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